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Union  Carbide  Industrial  Gases'  X.25-based  backbone  enables  personal 
computer  users  at  regional  and  plant  sites  to  access  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
IBM  and  Data  General  Corp.  hosts.  Future  enhancements  will  further 
streamline  the  network,  increase  functionality  and  cut  costs. 
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Union  Carbide  subsidiary 
builds  X.25  network  utility 

LindeNet  integrates  six  host-dependent  nets, 
provides  universal  CPU  access,  slashes  costs. 

By  Paul  Desmond 

Senior  Writer 


AT&T  cuts  rates  on 

% 

digital  private  lines 

Changes  price  and  discount  structures,  offers 
savings  up  to  34%  on  T-1 , 42%  on  T-3  circuits. 

By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 


Feds  blend 
EDI,  EFT  to 
pay  the  bills 

By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

CLEVELAND  —  The  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  has  begun 
paying  its  bills  electronically  us¬ 
ing  a  fledgling  standard  that  al¬ 
lows  the  agency  to  deliver  de¬ 
tailed  remittance  information 
along  with  its  funds. 

Defense  Department  support 
is  expected  to  provide  a  major 
boost  to  acceptance  of  the  Corpo¬ 
rate  Trade  Exchange  (CTX)  for¬ 
mat,  a  National  Automated  Clear¬ 
inghouse  Association  (NACHA) 
standard  that  blends  ANSI’s  XI 2 
electronic  data  interchange  stan¬ 
dards  with  NACHA’s  electronic 
funds  transfer  format. 

CTX  lets  a  user  attach  the  elec¬ 
tronic  equivalent  of  nearly  5,000 
paper  remittance  forms  to  a 
funds  transfer.  It  also  lets  users 
customize  the  data  sent  with  pay¬ 
ments  —  by  including  items  such 
as  contract  numbers  —  simplify¬ 
ing  the  payment  process  and  sav¬ 
ing  time  and  money  for  both  the 
user  and  its  suppliers. 

Defense  Department  backing 
promises  to  spur  widespread  sup¬ 
port  for  CTX.  Defense  suppliers 
will  now  have  an  economic  incen¬ 
tive  to  accept  electronic  pay¬ 
ments  and  could  begin  to  pres¬ 
sure  their  banks  to  support  the 
format.  Currently,  only  a  handful 
( continued  on  page  52 ) 


DANBURY,  Conn.  —  Union 
Carbide  Industrial  Gases,  Inc.  has 
consolidated  six  networks  into  an 
X.25  packet-switched  backbone 
that  supports  a  variety  of  comput¬ 
ing  environments  but  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  one  proprietary  ar¬ 
chitecture. 

The  network  has  saved  the 
company  —  known  until  recently 
as  the  Linde  Division  of  Union 


Carbide  Corp.  —  $400,000  per 
year  in  line  costs  and  has  made  it 
possible  to  centralize  network 
management.  It  also  enabled  the 
firm  to  replace  vendor-specific 
terminals  with  personal  comput¬ 
ers  that  give  users  access  to  four 
distinct  computing  environ¬ 
ments. 

With  that  foundation  in  place, 
Industrial  Gases  is  now  forging 
ahead  with  plans  to  enhance  its 
( continued  on  page  55 ) 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  AT&T 
last  week  continued  its  aggres¬ 
sive  pursuit  of  corporate  custom¬ 
ers  by  chopping  rates  and  restruc¬ 
turing  volume  discount  plans  for 
its  digital  private-line  services. 

The  tariff  changes,  scheduled 
to  take  effect  Aug.  24,  will  re¬ 
vamp  the  pricing  schedule  and 
provide  big  discounts  for  users  of 
T-1  and  T-3  services.  They  will 
also  add  new  options  and  savings 
for  customers  committing  to 
long-term  service  plans  and  in¬ 
crease  the  discounts  available  un¬ 
der  AT&T’s  Multiservice  Volume 
Pricing  Plan  to  as  much  as  50%. 

Based  on  circuit  length,  the 
discounts  could  save  T-1  users  as 
much  as  34%  off  current  monthly 
rates  and  T-3  users  up  to  42%. 

AT&T  is  proposing  cuts  for  the 
private-line  category  that  go  be¬ 
low  the  price  floors  established 
under  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission’s  price  cap 
plan.  Price  cap  regulation,  which 
took  effect  July  1,  mandates  that 
price  increases  and  decreases 
should  be  no  more  than  5%  for 
any  one  service  category. 

The  price  cap  rules  allow 
AT&T  to  reduce  prices  below  the 
5%  floor,  but  the  carrier  has  to  of¬ 


fer  additional  cost  support  infor¬ 
mation  and  give  the  FCC  45  days 
to  review  prices  before  they  take 
effect.  For  price  changes  that 
don’t  exceed  the  5%  limit,  AT&T 
( continued  on  page  8 ) 


INSIDE 


Trading  nets  are  at  the  heart 
of  brokerage  firms,  page  32. 


Nets  unhurt 
by  slowdown 
in  economy 

By  Barton  Crockett 
and  Wayne  Eckerson 

Network  World  Staff 

While  many  signs  point  to  a 
slowdown  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
users  in  most  industries  say  they 
don’t  plan  to  cut  network  spend¬ 
ing  or  curtail  major  net  projects. 

Several  economists  agree  that 
the  economic  expansion  that  has 
graced  the  U.S.  since  1982  is 
cooling.  Sales  are  beginning  to 
sag,  while  production  costs  and 
wages  rise,  squeezing  profit  mar¬ 
gins. 

Despite  the  economic  slow¬ 
down,  most  communications 
managers  interviewed  by  Net¬ 
work  World  said  they  don’t  an¬ 
ticipate  major  changes  in  their 
network  budgets  or  project  plans 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  users  in  the  retail, 
automotive  and  financial  services 
industries,  which  may  be  harder 
( continued  on  page  52 ) 
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GOSIP  NOW  SUPPORTS  ISDN 

as  a  means  to  transmit  data 
across  OSI  nets.  Page  2. 

CUSTOMS  DEPT.  PLANS  EDI 

link  up  with  Norwegian  counter¬ 
part.  Page  2. 

PESKY  BUGS  IN  STATION 

equipment  plague  acceptance 
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again,  this  time  with  an  RFP  for 
a  nationwide  X.25  net.  Page  6. 

DEC  BROADENS  SUPPORT 

for  its  Network  Application  Sup¬ 
port  strategy.  Page  6. 

STATE  GOVERNMENTS  go  af¬ 
ter  net  hackers.  Page  9- 

MCI  HATCHES  A  DISCOUNT 

plan  for  international  private- 
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Savvy  users  can  fight 
threat  of  viral  infection 

Antiviral  products  prevent  devastation  of  files. 


By  John  Hunter 

Contributing  Editor 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Joe  bought 
a  new  utility  program  from 
a  computer  store  and  in¬ 
stalled  it  on  his  home 
computer.  He  liked  it 
so  much  that  he  took 
the  disk  to  work  for 
his  buddies  to  copy.  A 
few  weeks  later,  the 
file  allocation  tables 


virus  planted  in  Joe’s  off-the- 
shelf  software. 

While  that  account  is  fiction¬ 
al,  the  threat  of  viruses  isn’t. 
Networks  make  it  easy 
for  viruses  to  spread, 
but  users  can  prevent 
viruses  front  wreak¬ 
ing  havoc  on  their 
systems.  Several 
types  of  software 
have  been  developed 
as  preventive  ntea- 


of  every  personal 
computer  exposed  to  Joe’s  gift  sures  (see  chart,  page  42).  But 
were  destroyed  —  victims  of  a  ( continued  on  page  39) 


New  GOSIP  version  debuts 
with  built-in  ISDN  support 

Virtual  terminal,  office  document  architecture 
standards  also  integrated  into  GOSIP  Version  2. 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

GAITHERSBURG,  Md.  —  The 
National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  (NIST)  last  week 
released  Version  2  of  its  Govern¬ 
ment  Open  Systems  Interconnec¬ 
tion  Profile  (GOSIP),  which  adds 
support  for  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  and  other  new 
functions. 

GOSIP  Version  2  will  enable 
users  of  GOSIP-compliant  net¬ 
works  to  take  advantage  of  high¬ 
speed  ISDN  public  data  transmis¬ 
sion  options  and  specifies 
adoption  of  the  virtual  terminal 
services  and  office  document  ar¬ 
chitecture  (ODA)  standards. 

Virtual  terminal  services  will 
enable  terminals  and  hosts  on 
different  networks  to  communi¬ 
cate,  regardless  of  the  propri¬ 
etary  protocols  used  by  each. 
ODA  will  allow  for  interexchange 
of  compound  documents  contain¬ 
ing  text,  voice  and  graphics. 

GOSIP  is  a  network  architec¬ 
ture  specification  developed  by 
the  government  and  based  on  the 
OSI  standard.  After  Aug.  15, 
1990,  all  government  network 
procurements  must  adhere  to  the 
GOSIP  specification. 

Version  1  of  GOSIP  —  re¬ 
leased  Feb  15,  1989  —  only  in¬ 


cluded  X.25  packet  switching  for 
wide-area  links  as  well  as  Ether¬ 
net  (IEEE  802.3),  token-bus 
(IEEE  802.4)  and  token-ring 
(IEEE  802.5)  for  local  networks. 

Adding  ISDN  as  a  wide-area 
transport  option  will  enable  users 
to  transmit  data  at  64K  bit/sec, 
whereas  X.25  typically  supports 
data  transfer  rates  of  only  9-6K 
bit/sec,  according  to  Walt  Roehr, 
president  of  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Networks  Consulting,  based 
in  Reston,  Va. 

OSI  applications  supported  by 
Version  1  included  the  X.400 
electronic  mail  standard  and  File 
Transfer,  Access  and  Manage¬ 
ment  (FTAM). 

Bowing  to  user  demand 

NIST  modified  GOSIP  to  in¬ 
clude  the  new  capabilities  be¬ 
cause  of  user  input.  Users  pushed 
for  ISDN  support  because  it  will 
likely  become  the  preferred 
method  of  transferring  digital 
data  in  the  future,  saidjames  Bur¬ 
rows,  director  of  the  National 
Computer  Systems  Lab  at  NIST. 

GOSIP  Version  2  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register  last 
week,  and  NIST  officials  will  ac¬ 
cept  public  comments  on  the 
standard  until  Oct.  1 1 . 

( continued  on  page  8 ) 


U.S.  Customs  set  to  build 
joint  EDI  net  with  Norway 

Shared  net  will  help  cut  down  on  shipping  fraud. 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
U.S.  Customs  Service  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  forge  its  first 
electronic  data  interchange  link 
with  a  foreign  customs  agency. 

The  EDI  link  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  Norwegian  Direc¬ 
torate  of  Customs  and  Excise.  It 
will  support  exchange  of  customs 
declarations  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  using  the  emerging  EDI  For 
Administration,  Commerce  and 
Transport  (EDIFACT)  standards. 

The  Customs  Service  is  hoping 
the  EDI  network  will  help  crack 
down  on  shipping  fraud,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dale  Snell,  EDI  working 
group  chairman  at  the  agency. 
The  U.S./Norway  EDI  effort  also 
represents  an  important  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service’s 
efforts  to  shift  its  massive  paper- 
based  operations  to  EDI. 

“Last  year,  we  collected  about 
8.9  million  [import  declara¬ 
tions],  each  on  average  about  16 
to  20  pages  long,”  Snell  said. 
“Replacing  all  of  these  with  EDI¬ 
FACT  [documents]  is  a  top  priori¬ 
ty  for  this  agency.” 


Eventually,  EDI  transmissions 
using  EDIFACT  may  replace  near¬ 
ly  all  the  paperwork  that  now  ac¬ 
companies  imports  and  exports 
filed  with  the  Customs  Service, 
Snell  said. 

Customs  first  began  testing 
EDIFACT  last  fall  when  it  kicked 
off  a  trial  with  three  multination¬ 
al  companies  (“Global  EDI  stan¬ 
dard  put  to  the  test,”  NW,  Aug.  8, 
1988).  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the  link  with  the  Norwegian  cus¬ 
toms  agency. 

EDIFACT,  which  was  formally 
embraced  by  the  United  Nations 
in  1987,  is  predicted  by  many  ob¬ 
servers  to  become  the  world’s 
most  widely  used  standard  for  in¬ 
ternational  EDI  (“Users  around 
world  divided  on  EDIFACT,”  NW, 
June  19). 

According  to  Snell,  an  EDI¬ 
FACT  link  between  the  U.S.  and 
Norway  will  help  the  countries 
better  enforce  international  ex¬ 
port  and  import  regulations. 

Currently,  little  if  any  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  shipment  of  goods 
flows  between  the  agencies  be¬ 
cause  they  are  already  drowning 
( continued  on  page  52) 


Briefs 


Shocking  call.  Doctors  recently  saved  a  54- 
year-old  woman  from  a  near-fatal  heart  attack  by 
administering  an  electric  shock  over  a  dial-up  tele¬ 
phone  line.  The  woman,  who  was  at  home  at  the 
time  of  the  attack,  had  access  to  a  briefcase-sized 
MDphone,  a  transtelephonic  defibrillator  made  by 
MEDphone  Corp.  of  Paramus,  N.J. 

The  victim’s  husband  opened  the  unit,  which  is 
plugged  into  a  phone  jack,  automatically  triggering 
a  call  to  doctors  at  Jewish  Hospital  in  St.  Louis.  He 
applied  electronic  pads  to  his  wife’s  chest  and  stood 
by  for  instructions.  After  determining  cardiac  ar¬ 
rest,  doctors  downloaded  a  command  to  the  unit, 
which  delivered  an  electric  charge  to  revive  the  pa¬ 
tient.  The  device,  which  transmits  a  patient’s  vital 
signs  over  the  line  to  the  hospital,  also  has  a  speaker 
that  doctors  can  use  to  communicate  instructions. 

Weather,  backhoe  disrupt  service.  Se¬ 
vere  weather  swept  through  upstate  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  early  last  week,  disrupting 
telephone  service  for  more  than  9,000  customers. 
In  addition,  MCI  Communications  Corp.  customers 
in  Boston  experienced  delays  when  a  fiber  backbone 
was  cut  in  North  Royalton,  Ohio,  forcing  the  carrier 
to  reroute  traffic  up  the  East  Coast.  The  increased 
traffic  resulted  in  delays  of  varying  lengths,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  MCI  spokesman.  The  fiber  line,  which  was 
cut  by  a  backhoe  being  used  in  the  renovation  of  a 
service  station,  has  been  repaired. 

EFT  or  bust.  The  National  Automated  Clear¬ 
inghouse  Association  (NACHA)  recently  adopted  a 


resolution  calling  for  all  money  transfers  made 
through  the  nation’s  automated  clearinghouse  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  made  electronically  by  July  1,  1991-  NA¬ 
CHA  is  an  association  representing  42  regional  elec¬ 
tronic  funds  transfer  associations. 

AT&T  to  add  ISDN  to  new  cities.  AT&T 
last  week  announced  plans  to  offer  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  services  in  1 1  additional  cities 
by  1990.  AT&T  plans  to  provide  ISDN  Primary  Rate 
Interface  service  to  73  cities  by  the  end  of  this  year 
and  to  1 10  cities  by  the  end  of  1990.  The  cities  are: 
Akron,  Ohio;  Albany,  N.Y.;  Anaheim,  Calif.;  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Knoxville  and  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Orlando,  Fla.;  Rochelle  Park,  N.J.;  South 
Bend,  Ind.;  and  Wichita,  Kan. 

OSI  testing  tool  debuts.  The  Corporation 
for  Open  Systems  (COS)  and  the  Brussels-based 
Standards  Promotion  and  Application  Group 
(SPAG)  last  week  released  a  jointly  developed  Inte¬ 
grated  Tool  Set  (ITS)  that  can  be  used  to  test  for 
standards  conformance.  ITS  combines  COS  Open 
Systems  Interconnection  and  SPAG  Manufacturing 
Automation  Protocol  3-0  conformance  test  soft¬ 
ware  and,  it  runs  on  a  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  3/ 1 60 
workstation.  ITS  can  be  used  to  test  the  Message 
Handling  System,  File  Transfer,  Access  and  Manage¬ 
ment,  connectionless  network  services  and  Trans¬ 
port  Class  4  protocols.  The  tool  set  can  be  used  for 
COS  Mark  certification  of  the  latter  two  applica¬ 
tions.  ITS  can  be  purchased  or  used  as  a  service  at 
COS  laboratories  or  at  COS-accredited  test  centers. 
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Network  World  wants  you.  If  you  have  a  news  tip,  please  contact  us. 
We’d  also  like  to  hear  about  unusual  network  applications  and  how 
you’re  optimizing  your  networks  for  performance  or  savings.  Contact 
Editor  John  Gallant  at  (800)  343-6474,  ext.  722,  or  through  MCI  Mail 
at  346-0258. 
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Novell  went  to  a  lot  of  effort  to  get  NetWare™  to  perform  on  a  386™  Microprocessor.  But  you’d  have  to  go  to  considerably  more  effort  to  get  it 
to  perform  like  VINES? 

Unlike  its  competitors  VINES  is  based  on  an  international  standard,  UNIX? So  applications  and  communications  programs  are  easy  to  inte¬ 
grate.  That’s  why  capabilities  for  E-mail,  X.25,  SNA  and  async  are  already  included.  And  since  VINES  was  built  from  the  start  to  integrate  anything 
from  a  PC  cluster  to  an  enterprise-wide  network,  it  has  one  big  advantage.  A  global  naming  system  called  StreetTalk.™ 

Which  is  nothing  new  to  the  VINES  users  who’ve  been  enjoying  proven  386  perfor-  _ 

mance  for  over  a  year.  But  to  those  who  are  still  waiting  for  NetWare  to  catch  up,  remember,  I  BANYAN  I  Networks  for  those  who  think  fe 
it’s  never  too  late  to  shift  gears.  J  k  *  6* 


Banyan  Systems,  115  Flanders  Road,  Westboro,  MA  01581  1-800-828-2404 

VINES  is  a  registered  trademark  and  StreetTalk  is  a  trademark  of  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T.  NetWare  is  a  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.  386  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 


No  other  data  communications 
can  give  you  this  line. 


■ 


* 
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AT&T  Paradyne  is  uniquely  qualified  to  offer  end- 
to-end  data  communications  solutions  worldwide. 

Because  we’re  part  of  AT&T;  not  only  can  we  provide 
ACCULINK®  T1  multiplexers,  network  management  and 
a  variety  of  service  programs,  we  can  also  complement 
AT&T’s  digital  services  with  enhanced  bandwidth  man¬ 
agement  capabilities.  All  from  one  vendor. 

And  your  data  is  too  important  to  trust  to  anyone 
less  accomplished. 

We  build  them  right. 

AT&T  Paradyne  makes  a  wide  range  of  products— 
including  analog  private  line  and  switched  modems, 
digital  service  units,  multiplexers  and  channel  extension 
products— to  provide  network  solutions  from  the  sim¬ 
plest  to  the  most  complex. 

What’s  more,  our  products  are  remarkably  flexible. 
For  example,  our  3400  Series  modems  let  you  change 
speeds  or  upgrade  to  digital  just  by  plugging  in  our 
unique  “personality  module.” 

On  top  of  that,  what  you  buy  today  will  work  with 
what  we  introduce  in  the  future.  So  with  us, your  invest¬ 
ment  is  protected. 

You  get  all  of  this  plus  AT&T  Paradyne’s  quality  We 
guarantee  through  our  maintenance  programs  that  our 
latest  data  communications  products  will  provide  up  to 
993%  network  availability  Or  we’ll  credit  your  account. 


©1989  AT&T  Paradyne 
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We  manage  them  right. 

Thanks  to  ANALYSIS™  6510  and  DATAPHONE®  II 
Systems  Controllers,  both  compatible  with  AT&T’s 
Unified  Network  Management  Architecture  (UNMA), 
we  provide  state-of-the-art  network  management 
and  control. Then  we  back  it  up  with  NetCare®  and 
Data  MOCC  Services  that  provide  everything  from  net¬ 
work  design  to  facilities  management. We  minimize  risk 
and  help  insure  your  data  will  get  through. 

We  do  it  right. 

If  your  network  is  global  in  scope,  our  sales  and 
service  organizations  and  extensive  distributor  network 
around  the  world  are  ready  to  serve  you. 

With  AT&T  Paradyne, you  get  single-source 
accountability  Which  means  quicker,  simpler  solutions 
to  your  problems. 

So  when  we  say  we  offer  you  end-to-end  data  com¬ 
munications, we’re  not  just  handing  you  a  line.  Because 
only  AT&T  Paradyne  can  give  you  the  AT&T  line. 

For  more  information,  contact  your  AT&T  Paradyne 
Account  Executive  or  call  1 800  482-3333. 


ISDN  equipment  problems 
hamper  service  acceptance 


By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

Bugs  in  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  station  equip¬ 
ment  represent  a  menacing  ob¬ 
stacle  on  the  road  to  widespread 
acceptance  of  ISDN. 

Almost  two  years  after  the 
first  ISDN  call  was  placed,  pio¬ 
neering  users  say  they  still  spend 
too  much  time  and  resources 
evaluating  ISDN  station  equip¬ 
ment. 

One  ISDN  pioneer,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  (WVU)  in  Mor¬ 
gantown,  set  up  an  ISDN  labora¬ 
tory  to  test  the  reliability  and 
functionality  of  ISDN  station 
equipment  after  signing  up  for 
4,900  lines  of  digital  Centrex,  in¬ 
cluding  660  ISDN  Basic  Rate  In¬ 
terface  lines. 

WVU  funded  the  project  and 
provided  space  for  the  lab,  while 
many  vendors  donated  or  loaned 
equipment.  The  Chesapeake  & 
Potomac  (C&P)  Telephone  Co. 
of  West  Virginia  ran  20  Basic  Rate 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

BOSTON  —  As  expected,  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  last  week 
bolstered  its  Network  Application 
Support  (NAS)  strategy  with  the 
introduction  of  three  additional 
software  services  that  simplify 
the  way  users  access  applications 
across  DECnet  networks. 

DEC  also  rolled  out  three  Ul- 
trix-based  servers  based  on  Re¬ 
duced  Instruction  Set  Computer 
(RISC)  technology,  each  of 
which  supports  between  64  and 
300  users  (“DEC  set  to  announce 
Unix  servers  and  net  software,” 
NW,  July  10). 

DEC’S  NAS  architecture,  intro¬ 
duced  in  January  1988,  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  provide  a  common  set  of 
software  services  linking  applica¬ 
tions  and  data  bases  on  a  variety 
of  computer  systems,  servers  and 
desktop  devices  across  DECnet. 

NAS  supports  systems  based 
on  DEC’S  VMS  and  Ultrix  operat¬ 
ing  systems;  DEC  VT-style  termi¬ 
nals;  DEC  VMS-based  worksta¬ 
tions;  DOS-  and  OS/2-based 
personal  computers;  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  Macintoshes;  DEC 
Unix  workstations;  and  X/Win- 
dow  System-based  terminals. 

The  latest  NAS  software  ser¬ 
vices,  which  include  VAX  SQL  Ser¬ 
vices,  the  Compound  Document 
Architecture  (CDA)  Converter  Li¬ 
brary  and  DECprint  Services, 
bring  to  12  the  number  of  ser¬ 
vices  available  under  NAS,  said 
Howard  Woolf,  manager  of  DEC’S 
NAS  marketing  group. 

■  VAX  SQL  Services  software 
provides  a  standard  method  for 


Interface  lines  into  the  facility. 

“The  only  way  we  could  make 
sure  that  ISDN  [equipment] 
worked  as  promised  was  to  set  up 
our  own  lab  and  do  the  testing 
ourselves,”  said  Myra  Wright,  an 
information  systems  planning  as¬ 
sociate  with  WVU’s  computing 
and  information  resources  office. 
“You  don’t  have  the  opportunity 
to  test  the  equipment  during  ven¬ 
dor  demonstrations.” 

The  university  tested  single- 
line  ISDN  telephone  sets  and  ter¬ 
minal  adapters  to  see  if  they 
would  support  ISDN  voice  fea¬ 
tures  and  synchronous  and  asyn¬ 
chronous  data  transmission.  Al¬ 
though  Wright  would  not  say  how 
the  gear  fared,  she  did  say,  “It’s 
been  a  real  interesting  process.” 

Jeff  Fritz,  a  data  communica¬ 
tions  analyst  for  WVU,  called  the 
ISDN  station  equipment  relative¬ 
ly  stable,  but  he  said  some  of  the 
ISDN  telephone  sets  tested  did 
not  work  at  all.  “Equipment  that 
says  ISDN  on  it  doesn’t  always  do 


applications  to  access  VAX 
Rdb/VMS  or  IBM  DB2  relational 
data  base  management  systems, 
both  of  which  are  based  on  SQL.  A 
server  portion  of  VAX  SQL  Ser¬ 
vices  software  resides  on  a  VAX  or 
IBM  host,  while  a  client  portion  is 
embedded  in  the  application. 

Prior  to  VAX  SQL  Services, 
there  was  no  common  way  for  us- 


DEC’s  Howard  Woolf 


ers  to  access  both  DEC  and  IBM 
data  bases,  Woolf  said.  “Users 
had  to  know  a  complex  set  of 
commands  to  gain  access  to  dif¬ 
ferent  data  bases,”  he  said. 

VAX  SQL  Services  client  soft¬ 
ware  costs  $7,250  per  processor, 
while  the  server  portion  for  IBM 
mainframes  is  priced  at  $35,700. 
The  server  portion  for  VAXes  is 
included  at  no  charge  with  DEC’S 
Rdb,  which  costs  $15,000.  VAX 
SQL  Services  is  available  now. 


what  vendors  claim  it  will.” 

Fritz  said  the  school  also  ran 
into  a  problem  with  the  routine 
diagnostics  performed  by  the 
AT&T  5ESS  central  office  switch 
anchoring  the  school’s  network. 
The  5  ESS  takes  all  Basic  Rate  In¬ 
terface  lines  down  once  a  day  for 
testing  when  they  are  not  in  use. 
“But  when  the  lines  come  back 
up,  some  ISDN  telephone  sets, 
terminal  adapters  and  PAD 
[equipment]  doesn’t  come  back 
on-line,”  he  said. 

Despite  the  setbacks,  Fritz 
praised  C&P  and  its  ISDN  equip¬ 
ment  vendors  for  their  continued 
service  and  support.  “C&P,  in 
particular,  has  been  extremely 
cooperative  in  working  with  us  to 
address  [these  problems].” 

A  second  user,  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh,  is 
considering  implementing  a  pri¬ 
vate  ISDN  network  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  an  ISDN  lab,  in  part 
to  test  station  equipment  for  use 
in  the  network. 

“We  need  to  know  which 
equipment  is  ISDN-compatible 
and  which  isn’t,”  said  George  Ab¬ 
bott,  telecommunications  direc¬ 
tor  for  N.C.  State.  Abbott  suspects 
( continued  on  page  8) 


■  CDA  Converter  Library  Ver¬ 
sion  1.0  allows  VMS  and  Ultrix 
systems,  personal  computers, 
workstations  and  Macintoshes  to 
share  revisable-form  text  docu¬ 
ments,  images,  graphics  and  data 
across  a  network. 

The  software  converts  infor¬ 
mation  into  a  common  format  — 
either  DEC’S  CDA  Document  In¬ 
terchange  Format  or  Table  Inter¬ 
change  Format  for  spreadsheets. 
CDA  Converter  Library  Version 
1 .0  is  available  now  for  $200. 

■  DECprint  Services  software 
allows  users  to  print  a  file  to  any 
DEC  printer  or  supported  third- 
party  printer  on  the  network. 

DECprint  Services  obviates 
the  need  for  detailed  commands 
to  print  documents.  The  user 
calls  up  a  print  menu  that  dis¬ 
plays  all  available  printers  on  the 
network  and  selects  the  appropri¬ 
ate  printer.  Previously,  users  had 
to  list  specific  commands  telling 
the  system  how,  where  and  what 
to  print. 

DECprint  Services  will  ship 
this  fall,  and  pricing  has  not  yet 
been  set. 

Well  received 

Analysts  attending  last  week’s 
press  conference  hailed  the  an¬ 
nouncements. 

“The  availability  of  NAS  ser¬ 
vices  ensures  that  even  if  the 
company  doesn’t  sell  desktop 
hardware,  it  will  still  be  able  to  in¬ 
tegrate  other  vendors’  hardware 
into  DEC  networks,  regardless  of 
the  hardware  architecture  or  op¬ 
erating  system,”  said  Terry  Shan¬ 
non,  manager  of  the  DEC  adviso¬ 
ry  service  at  International  Data 
Corp.,  a  market  research  firm  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Judith  Davis,  senior  consul¬ 
tant  at  Patricia  Seybold’s  Office 
( continued  on  page  55) 


Senate  issues 
RFP  for  data 
network 

By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  For 
the  second  time  in  two  weeks,  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  spurned  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Federal  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  System  (FTS)  2000,  this 
time  by  issuing  an  RFP  for  a  na¬ 
tionwide  X.25  data  network. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  declined  to  purchase  voice 
network  services  on  the  FTS  2000 
network,  opting  instead  to  pur¬ 
chase  virtual  network  service 
from  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
(“Congress  opts  for  MCI  service 
over  FTS  2000,”  NW,  July  10). 

With  the  new  Senate  Da¬ 
ta  Communications  Network 
(SDCN),  existing  local  networks 
and  wide-area  links  will  be  re¬ 
placed  with  an  X.25  packet¬ 
switching  backbone  linking  new 
local  nets  and  other  devices  in  of¬ 
fices  around  the  country.  The 
Senate’s  current  10-year-old  net¬ 
work  was  described  by  one  offi¬ 
cial  as  outdated  and  insufficient 
to  serve  the  Senate’s  growing 
data  needs. 

SDCN  will  support  on-line  in¬ 
formation  retrieval,  electronic 
mail,  file  transfer  and  interactive 
file  access,  and  it  will  adhere  to 
the  Government  Open  Systems 
Interconnection  Profile. 

The  current  Senate  network 
includes  20  Ethernets  that  give 
legislators  access  to  information 
on  minicomputers  in  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  offices.  The  local  net¬ 
works  support  4,000  terminals 
and  many  of  the  Senate’s  2,000 
personal  computers. 

Offices  maintained  by  sena¬ 
tors  in  their  home  states  also 
have  access  to  the  minicomputers 
through  Develcon,  Inc.  data 
switches  in  the  Senate  Computer 
Center  here. 

SDCN  will  support  communi¬ 
cations  among  approximately 
9,000  users  at  close  to  400  loca¬ 
tions  around  the  country. 

The  SDCN  request  for  propos¬ 
al  calls  for  a  leased  X.25  network 
that  will  allow  users  in  offices 
here  and  in  all  50  states  to  ex¬ 
change  messages  and  files,  as 
well  as  access  information  on 
host  systems.  Minicomputers  in 
offices  here  and  in  larger  state  of¬ 
fices  will  be  linked  via  native  X.25 
interfaces  to  packet  switches,  and 
local  nets  will  support  X.25  gate¬ 
ways  to  the  switches.  Smaller  of¬ 
fices  with  personal  computers 
and  terminals  will  be  equipped 
with  packet  assembler/disassem- 
blers. 

The  RFP  stipulates  that  con¬ 
tractors  plan  for  migration  to  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
works,  and  that  they  include  a 
proposal  to  provide  end-to-end 
data  encryption. 

The  contractor  that  provides 


SDCN  will  be  required  to  also  sup¬ 
ply  integrated  network  manage¬ 
ment  services  for  local-  and  wide- 
area  networks. 

George  White,  architect  of  the 
capitol  at  the  Office  of  the  Archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Capitol,  said  both  the 
MCI  contract  and  proposed  Sen¬ 
ate  data  network  contract  are 
small  procurements  relative  to 
the  FTS  2000  contract. 

While  the  MCI  contract  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  between  $5 
million  and  $  1 0  million  annually, 
no  value  was  released  for  the 
SDCN  contract. 

When  the  SDCN  project  was 
started  about  two  years  ago,  un¬ 
certainty  surrounded  FTS  2000, 
according  to  Robert  Harris,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  systems  tech¬ 
nology  at  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

“We  weren’t  sure  what  the  to¬ 
tal  data  functionality  would  be  of 
FTS  2000.  We  had  no  confidence 
[at  that  time]  that  FTS  2000 
would  be  where  it  is  [today],”  he 
said. 

Unlike  most  federal  agencies 
that  are  mandated  to  buy  service 
from  AT&T  and  US  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Co.  as  provided  un¬ 
der  the  FTS  2000  contract,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  the 
option  of  procuring  separate  ser¬ 
vices  if  they  so  desire,  said  Robert 
MacKichan,  general  counsel  for 
the  Government  Services  Admin¬ 
istration. 

The  Senate  said  the  SDCN  con¬ 
tract  should  be  awarded  by  April 
1, 1990.  Proposals  on  the  project 
are  due  Oct.  2,  and  a  bidder  brief¬ 
ing  will  be  held  on  Aug.  1 . 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  net¬ 
work  will  satisfy  Senate  data 
needs  at  least  through  the  1990s 
and  into  the  next  century. 

The  RFP  calls  for  the  wide- 
area  network  to  be  available  nine 
months  after  the  contract  award 
and  for  local  networks  to  be  cut 
over  after  about  a  year. 

The  term  of  the  contract  will 
be  from  the  date  of  the  award  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  RFP 
said,  with  options  for  extensions 
totaling  up  to  10  years.  □ 


Corrections:  In  the  story, 
“Toll-free  services  market  set 
for  explosive  growth,”  (NW, 
July  3),  the  location  for  Micro¬ 
tek  Inc.  was  incorrectly  listed 
as  being  in  Vancouver.  Micro- 
tel’s  correct  location  is  Boca 
Raton,  Fla. 

Also,  since  the  article  went 
to  press,  Microtel  has  moved 
up  its  marketing  plans  for  its 
LaserPLUS  800  and  LaserEX- 
PRESS  800  services  in  Texas, 
marketed  by  Claydesta/ATC 
in  Texas.  These  services  are 
now  available. 

In  the  story,  “Vendors 
worldwide  find  favor  with 
ISDN  ventures,”  (NW,  July  3), 
the  name  of  the  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  NTT 
America,  Inc.  was  misspelled. 
The  proper  spelling  is  Keiji  Ta- 
chikawa. 


DEC  expands  software 
services  in  NAS  family 
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When  you  stack  up  the  Microcom  HDMS 
Dial-up  Network  Management  System, 

you  rack  up  the  benefits  * 


*  Easily  Expandable.  — 

HDMS’s  high  density  design 
makes  it  easy  to  handle  growth  in 
your  network.  You  can  grow  from 
one  to  six  chassis,  with  32 
modems  per  chassis,  conserving 
critical  computer-room  space. 


*  Highspeed, 

Error-free 

Transmission _ 

Dial-up  speeds  up  to  38,400  bps 
are  available,  100%  error-free, 
keeping  line  charges  at  a 
minimum,  and  port  availability  at  a 
maximum. 


*  Complete 

System  Control. - 

Reports  and  monitors  tell  you 
who’s  using  the  network,  when 
they’re  using  it,  and  how  well  it’s 
working  —  giving  you  complete 
control. 


Sophisticated 

Security. 

Passthrough,  Variable/Fixed  Call¬ 
back,  and  Microcom’s  exclusive 
MNP  Password  Connection 
Security™  help  make  your  host 
virtually  hacker-proof. 


Multiple 
Host  Access. 

Port  grouping  lets  you  assign 
multiple  hosts  to  a  single  chassis 
or  system,  providing  least-cost 
call  routing,  space/cost  savings 
and  control  of  user  access. 


Compatible 

Modems. 

Integrated  V.32,  V.29FT  V.27, 
V.22bis,  V.22,  Bell  21 2A  and  Bell 
103  modems  deliver  up  to  MNP 
Class  9  with  V.42  compatible 
error  correction.  Works  with 
standard,  popular  modems. 


*  Free  Report. 


To  find  out  how  HDMS  can 
help  you  manage  your 
network  more  efficiently  and 
effectively,  just  call  for  this 
free  report,  "How  to  Manage 
Your  Dial-up  Networks”. 

Call  toll-free,  800-822-8224  today. 


Workstation 

Connectivity 


Woridwide 


500  River  Ridge  Drive,  Norwood,  MA  02062  617-551-1000 
Telex  710-336-7802  MICROCOM  NWD  /  USA  FAX:  617-551-1006 
Worldwide  Distribution  -  International  FAX:  617-551-1007 
Toll  Free  800-822-8224 


MNP®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microcom,  Inc.  HDMS,  HD/V32c  and  MNP  Password  Connection  Security  are  trademarks  of  Microcom,  Inc. 


States  take  steps  to  crack 
down  on  network  hackers 

Legislation  aimed  at  preventing  net  virus  attacks. 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor 

ALBANY,  N.Y.  —  State  govern¬ 
ments  have  taken  notice  of  high- 
profile  computer  virus  and  hack¬ 
er  incidents  and  are  proposing 
legislation  aimed  at  boosting  the 
security  of  their  nets  and  crack¬ 
ing  down  on  computer  crime. 

Among  the  states  leading  the 
effort  are  California,  Florida, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
They  all  have  passed  or  are  await¬ 
ing  approval  of  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  shore  up  network  secu¬ 
rity  by  outlawing  virus  attacks  or 
requiring  state  agencies  to  adopt 
network  security  measures. 

Just  last  month,  New  York 
State  Sen.  Roy  Goodman  (R-Man- 
hattan)  called  for  stiffer  comput¬ 
er  crime  penalties  and  proposed 
creation  of  a  central  agency  to 
oversee  compliance  with  comput¬ 
er  network  security  standards  by 
state  agencies. 

Goodman,  whose  office  re¬ 
leased  a  study  entitled  “Beware 
Computer  Virus  Attack,”  also 
called  for  the  formation  of  “com¬ 
mando  forces”  whose  job  it 
would  be  to  quickly  track  down 
and  wipe  out  computer  viruses  in 
state  networks. 

“Without  a  centralized  state 
policy,  we’ll  get  what  we  have 
now  —  an  uneven  pattern  of  han¬ 
dling  computer  security  prob¬ 
lems,”  Goodman  told  Network 
World. 

No  time  to  waste 

The  need  for  comprehensive, 
statewide  net  security  guidelines 
is  increased  by  the  state’s  pro¬ 
posed  Empire  Net,  which  will  con¬ 
nect  more  than  8,000  computers 
in  state  agencies  (“Empire  Net 
helps  N.Y.  in  cutting  costs,”  NW, 
Oct.  17, 1988). 

The  New  York  State  Assembly 
is  not  expected  to  act  on  Good¬ 
man’s  proposals  until  next  year. 

Goodman  said  ~New  York  must 
follow  the  lead  of  other  states 
that  have  already  taken  action  re- 


New  GOSIP 
version  debuts 

continued  from  page  2 

According  to  the  draft  of  the 
standard,  users  at  government 
agencies  will  be  able  to  transmit 
data  over  ISDN  D  channels,  B 
channels  or  both.  When  B  chan¬ 
nels  are  employed,  users  can  opt 
to  support  the  transmission  on  an 
as-needed  or  switched  basis,  or 
they  can  dedicate  the  channel  to 
data  support. 

Jonathan  Gloster,  a  member 
of  the  technical  staff  at  the  Cor¬ 
poration  for  Open  Systems 
(COS)  in  McLean,  Va.,  said  the 
lack  of  ISDN  in  Version  1  was  a 
major  drawback  of  the  document. 
But  because  the  latest  revision 


garding  network  security. 

Florida  was  among  the  first 
states  to  recognize  the  threat  of 
computer  break-ins,  according  to 
Jeff  Davis,  security  consultant  for 
Florida’s  Information  Resource 
Commission,  a  state  computer 
organization  that  is  working  with 
state  agencies  to  help  them  insti¬ 
tute  a  standard  set  of  network  se¬ 
curity  measures. 

Florida  agencies  currently  use 
a  statewide  backbone  network  for 


(j  oodman  called  for 
“commando  forces”  to 
track  down  and  wipe  out 
computer  viruses. 

▲  ▲A 


voice  communications  and  are  in 
the  process  of  migrating  their 
data  traffic  onto  the  backbone. 

More  than  one  way  . .  . 

Security  standards  are  one 
way  to  prevent  a  network  security 
breach  in  one  agency  from  affect¬ 
ing  the  state’s  27  other  agencies, 
Davis  said. 

Florida  is  also  exploring  ways 
to  protect  commercial  networks 
from  hackers.  A  recent  study  is¬ 
sued  by  Florida’s  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement  on  Computer 
Crime  revealed  that  one  in  every 
four  businesses  surveyed  was  a 
victim  of  computer  crime  during 
a  specified  12-month  period. 
Many  respondents  reported  loss¬ 
es  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  said  Jeff  Herig,  a  depart¬ 
ment  special  agent. 

“We’ve  got  to  be  on  top  of 
computer  viruses,”  Herig  said. 
“Florida  has  historically  been  on 
the  forefront  of  emerging  crime 
problems.” 

One  significant  study  finding 


only  addresses  data  services  ap¬ 
plications  of  ISDN,  users  will 
soon  demand  guidelines  for 
transmission  of  voice  data  using 
ISDN  services. 

Data  services  not  in  demand 

“Data  services  is  probably  not 
in  the  highest  demand  for  ISDN 
right  now,”  he  said,  adding  that 
voice  and  telephony  standards 
would  have  a  much  stronger  user 
impact. 

Marvin  Chartoff,  senior  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Ernst  &  Whinney/ 
Network  Strategies  consulting 
practice  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  said  that 
adding  ISDN  to  the  specification 
will  only  have  a  limited  effect  on 
users  because  most  carriers  do 
not  yet  provide  the  services. 


that  the  Law  Enforcement  De¬ 
partment  has  already  begun  act¬ 
ing  upon  is  the  shortage  of  law 
enforcement  officials  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  computers 
and  networks,  Herig  said. 

“We  have  a  whole  generation 
of  law  enforcement  officers  not 
raised  on  computers,”  Herig  said. 
“We’ve  got  to  teach  them  a  new 
set  of  skills.” 

Other  leading-edge  states 

The  Pennsylvania  Legisla¬ 
ture’s  Budget  and  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  last  fall  released  a  study 
called  “Computer  Viruses  and 
their  Potential  for  Infecting  Com¬ 
monwealth  Computer  Systems.” 
As  a  result,  a  computer  crime  bill 
is  now  awaiting  House  approval. 

According  to  one  state  attor¬ 
ney  familiar  with  the  study,  the 
bill  would  amend  an  earlier  com¬ 
puter  crime  code  by  making  hack¬ 
ers  more  accountable  for  the 
damage  they  cause  through  their 
attacks  on  networks  and  comput¬ 
ers.  As  networks  grow,  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  major  damages  also 
grows,  the  attorney  said. 

One  way  to  discourage  would- 
be  hackers  from  infiltrating  net¬ 
works  is  “to  put  more  teeth  into 
existing  computer  crime  laws,” 
said  an  aide  to  California  State 
Sen.  Art  Torres  (D-Los  Angeles). 

California  is  doing  just  that  by 
revising  its  definition  of  “com¬ 
puter  networks”  and  banning  ac¬ 
ademic  institutions  from  award¬ 
ing  degrees  related  to  computer 
sciences  to  persons  convicted  of 
computer  crimes.  The  measure 
has  cleared  the  California  Senate 
and  is  in  the  state  Assembly  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Utilities 
and  Commerce,  he  said. 

State  governments  have  been 
joined  by  the  federal  government 
in  trying  to  make  their  computer 
networks  more  secure  and  deter¬ 
ring  would-be  hackers. 

In  1986,  Congress  passed  the 
Computer  Fraud  and  Abuse  Act, 
which  makes  it  a  crime  to  know¬ 
ingly  gain  access  to  a  government 
computer  and  alter  its  operation 
so  as  to  disable  it.  Last  July,  the 
Computer  Virus  Eradication  Act 
of  1988  was  introduced  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  it  a  federal  crime  to  plant  a 
virus  in  a  computer  system.  □ 


Claude  Stone,  vice-president 
of  electronic  data  interchange 
market  development  at  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  ISDN  Users’ 
Workshop  of  the  North  American 
ISDN  Users’  Forum,  disagreed. 
He  said  GOSIP’s  inclusion  of 
ISDN  could  help  spur  user  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  technology. 

“It  appears  that  ISDN  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  from  a  myth  to 
some  level  of  reality,”  he  said.  Al¬ 
though  GOSIP  specifications  will 
apply  only  to  government  users, 
Stone  said  private  sector  compa¬ 
nies  should  follow  GOSIP  devel¬ 
opments  because  the  specifica¬ 
tion  ultimately  will  effect  how 
they  do  business  with  federal 
agencies.  □ 


AT&T  cuts  rates 
on  private  lines 

continued  from  page  1 

must  only  give  14  days’  notice. 

This  is  the  first  major  tariff  re¬ 
vision  filed  that  exceeds  the  5% 
limit,  and  observers  said  it  indi¬ 
cates  how  aggressive  AT&T  has 
become  on  pricing.  Some  said 
they  believe  AT&T  is  testing  the 
water  with  this  filing  and  that,  if 
the  carrier  gets  approval,  it  will 
follow  with  price  cuts  that  go  be¬ 
low  the  floors  for  other  catego¬ 
ries  of  service. 

New  details 

AT&T  revised  the  pricing 
structure  and  lowered  pricing  for 
its  Accunet  T1.5  and  T.45  (T-3) 
services. 

The  new  pricing  can  save  users 
up  to  34%  off  the  current  rates  for 
T-l,  which  is  currently  offered  at 
a  per-circuit  rate  of  $1,800  a 
month  plus  $  1 2  per  mile. 

Under  AT&T’s  revisions,  rates 
for  T-l  lines  would  fall  into  three 
mileage  bands.  Circuits  between 
one  and  50  miles  would  cost 
$1,800  a  month  plus  $10  per 
mile;  circuits  between  5 1  and  100 
miles  would  cost  $1,825  per 
month  plus  $9-50  per  mile;  and 
circuits  of  more  than  100  miles 
would  cost  $2,025  per  month 
plus  $7.50  per  mile. 

For  example,  a  user  with  a 
500-mile  T-l  circuit  would  pay 
$7,800  a  month,  but  would  only 
pay  $5,775  under  the  new  pric¬ 
ing,  a  savings  of  more  than  25%. 

New  pricing  for  T-3  circuits  of¬ 
fers  users  a  maximum  of  42%  off 
current  pricing  of  $6,000  per  cir¬ 
cuit  plus  $  1 80  per  mile. 

Rates  would  now  be  based  on 
four  mileage  bands,  ranging  from 
$6,000  a  month  plus  $175  per 
mile  for  circuits  between  1  and  50 
miles,  to  $  1 3,500  per  month  plus 
$  1 00  per  mile  for  circuits  of  more 
than  200  miles. 

AT&T  also  expanded  its  dis- 


some  devices  marketed  as  ISDN 
equipment  are  not  even  ISDN- 
compliant. 

Norman  Sefton,  telecommuni¬ 
cations  director  for  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Durham,  N.C.,  said  his 
school  has  had  marginal  equip¬ 
ment  problems.  Duke  uses  an  on¬ 
premises  AT&T  Network  Systems 
Group  5ESS  central  office  switch 
to  support  its  ISDN  private  net. 

“Although  we  haven’t  had  any 
major  problems  with  the  appara¬ 
tus,  we  did  have  some  trouble 
with  attendant  consoles  in  our 
network,”  Sefton  said.  “Early 
ISDN  consoles  had  bugs  in  them. 
They  had  chip  problems  and  soft¬ 
ware  problems  as  well.  We  had  in¬ 
stances  where  all  the  lights  lit  up 
and  the  console  locked  up.  None 
of  the  console  buttons  would 
work  when  this  happened.” 

The  vendor,  which  Sefton  de¬ 
clined  to  identify,  solved  the 
problem  by  replacing  the  eras¬ 
able,  programmable  read-only 


count  plan  for  low-volume  cus¬ 
tomers  of  T-l,  T-3  and  Data- 
phone  Digital  Services.  The 
discount  structure,  which  is  based 
on  length  of  commitment  rather 
than  volume,  allows  customers  to 
commit  to  two-  and  four-year 
contracts  in  addition  to  the  previ¬ 
ous  one-,  three-  and  five-year 
terms. 

Discounts  on  T-l  and  T-3  ser¬ 
vices  range  from  10%  off  month¬ 
ly  prices  for  a  one-year  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  24%  discount  for  a  five- 
year  commitment.  Discounts  for 
Dataphone  Digital  Service  would 
range  from  4%  off  monthly  prices 
for  a  one-year  commitment  to  a 
1 2%  discount  for  five  years. 

New  ways  to  commit 

Also  revised  was  AT&T’s 
Multiservice  Volume  Pricing  Plan, 
which  allows  customers  to  aggre¬ 
gate  traffic  from  Dataphone  Digi¬ 
tal  Service,  T-l  and  T-3  services 
in  order  to  meet  volume  commit¬ 
ments.  AT&T  will  now  allow  us¬ 
ers  to  count  traffic  from  its  Inter¬ 
national  Accunet  Digital  Service 
and  Accunet  Spectrum  of  Digital 
Services  toward  meeting  monthly 
volume  commitments. 

The  carrier  lowered  the  mini¬ 
mum  monthly  volume  at  which 
customers  qualify  for  discounts 
from  $25,000  to  $10,000,  and  it 
also  added  two  intermediate  vol¬ 
ume  levels  —  $350,000  and 
$750,000  —  to  the  six  existing 
levels. 

For  Dataphone  Digital  Service 
and  T-3  services,  AT&T  is  re¬ 
questing  only  modest  increases 
in  discounts.  But  for  T-l,  AT&T’s 
new  rates  would  be  discounted  as 
much  as  21%  below  the  previous 
rates. 

Analysts  have  widely  predict¬ 
ed  that  aggressive  price  cutting 
was  likely  this  year  for  high-ca¬ 
pacity  digital  services,  particular¬ 
ly  T-l.  Some  say  AT&T’s  reduc¬ 
tions  signal  the  beginning  of  a 
price  war.  □ 


memory  chips  in  the  consoles. 

General  Electric  Aircraft  En¬ 
gine  of  Cincinnati  cited  the  lack 
of  reliable  ISDN  station  equip¬ 
ment  as  a  major  factor  in  its  deci¬ 
sion  not  to  buy  into  an  ISDN  Cen¬ 
trex  service  proposed  by  Cincin¬ 
nati  Bell  Telephone. 

After  participating  in  a  year¬ 
long  study  evaluating  the  poten¬ 
tial  benefits  of  migrating  to  ISDN 
Centrex,  GE  Aircraft  concluded 
that  the  time  wasn’t  right  for 
ISDN  (“GE  unit  decides  to  pass 
on  ISDN  after  yearlong  study,” 
NW,  June  19). 

AT&T  and  Cincinnati  Bell  pro¬ 
posed  that  GE  Aircraft  install 
16,000  Basic  Rate  Interface  Cen¬ 
trex  lines  to  support  80  sites  in 
three  locations.  But  the  promised 
benefits  did  not  outweigh  users’ 
concerns  about  ISDN  and  the  lack 
of  ISDN  products,  said  Tom 
Pogue,  a  telecommunications 
programs  senior  specialist  with 
the  company.  □ 


ISDN  problems  slow  acceptance 

continued  from  page  6 
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Worth  Noting 


F he  computer  industry 
is  expected  to  be  the 
biggest  spender  on 
R&D  in  1990, 
spending  some  $21.1 
billion,  according  to 
“R&D  Ratios  & 
Budgets,”  a  study  by 
management 
consultants  Schonfeld  & 
Associates,  Inc.  of 
Evanston,  III.  In  the 
telecommunications 
arena,  ending  business 
restrictions  on  the 
RBHCs  may  be  needed 
to  increase  R&D 
spending,  the  report 
said. 


eople  & 
Positions 

Rod  Mack  last  week  was 
named  vice-president  of  prod¬ 
uct  development  at  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mack’s  new  responsibilities 
include  coordinating  and  driv¬ 
ing  the  product  development 
process,  including  manage¬ 
ment  of  detailed  product 
specifications  and  schedules. 

Previously,  Mack  was  vice- 
president  of  operations  for 
United  Telephone  Co.  of  Indi¬ 
ana. 


Lyle  Coffman  has  been 
named  senior  vice-president 
of  sales  and  marketing  at  In- 
teCom,  Inc.,  an  Allen,  Texas- 
based  subsidiary  of  Wang  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc. 

Coffman’s  responsibilities 
will  include  management  of 
the  private  branch  exchange 
maker’s  U.S.  regional  sales, 
national  accounts,  govern¬ 
ment  accounts,  market  plan¬ 
ning,  sales  support  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

Previously,  InteCom  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Chief  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  Thomas  Mayer  managed 
these  areas. 

Coffman  comes  to  InteCom 
from  Rockwell  International 
(continued  on  page  10) 
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MCI  adds  discount  plan  for 
international  private  lines 

Pricing  deal  covers  high-speed  digital  services. 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

RYE  BROOK,  N.Y.  —  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  last  week 
unveiled  a  discount  pricing  plan 
for  international  digital  private¬ 
line  services  to  rival  a  similar 
plan  offered  by  AT&T. 

The  International  Network 
Pricing  Plan  (INPP)  is  offered  for 
MCI’s  Skyline  satellite-based  and 
Fiberline  fiber-optic-based  inter¬ 
national  services.  INPP  takes  ef¬ 
fect  Aug.  1 .  Both  digital  services 
are  offered  at  speeds  ranging 
from  56K  bit/sec  to  1.544M  bit/ 
sec  T-l  rates. 

Discount  levels  depend  on 
monthly  spending  and  the  length 
of  service  commitment. 

The  plan  also  enables  users  to 
achieve  commitment  levels  by 
bundling  international  charges 
with  those  incurred  under  MCI’s 
domestic  Network  Pricing  Plan 
(NPP).  NPP  covers  MCI’s  DDS  56 
(a  56K  bit/sec  digital  data  ser¬ 
vice),  TDS  1.5  (aT-1  service)and 
TDS  45  (a  45M  bit/sec  T-3  ser¬ 
vice). 

INPP’s  fixed  costs,  discount 
schedule  and  length  of  commit¬ 


ment  options  are  identical  to 
those  offered  by  AT&T  for  its  In¬ 
ternational  Accunet  Digital  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Skynet  International 
Service. 

Although  both  carriers  offer 
discounts  based  on  monthly  com¬ 
mitments  of  $5,000,  $25,000 
and  $40,000,  MCI  will  also  offer  a 
discount  tier  for  those  that  spend 
a  minimum  of  $65,000  per 
month. 

Customers  can  apply  savings 
earned  through  the  INPP  dis¬ 
count  structure  to  monthly  bills 
for  these  MCI  services:  telex,  ca¬ 
blegram,  packet-switched  ser¬ 
vices  and  MCI  Mail. 

AT&T  does  not  offer  the  op¬ 
tion  of  using  domestic  service 
bills  to  meet  international  dis¬ 
count  requirements. 

However,  the  carrier  recently 
revised  its  Multi-Service  Volume 
Pricing  Plan  (MSVPP)  to  allow 
customers  to  group  international 
service  along  with  domestic  ser¬ 
vices  to  obtain  MSVPP  discounts, 
according  to  an  AT&T  spokes¬ 
man. 

The  other  distinction  is  that 
( continued  on  page  10) 


Ameritech  last  week  announced  a  corporate  reorganization 
that  resulted  from  a  yearlong  internal  study. 

The  reorganization  is  designed  to  “speed  up  the  decision¬ 
making  process”  at  Ameritech  and  to  be  “the  first  step  in  an 
evolutionary  process  of  positioning  Ameritech  for  a  changing 
marketplace,”  said  William  Weiss,  Ameritech  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

Ameritech  announced  a  number  of  executive  changes  as  a 
major  part  of  the  reorganization. 

Ormand  Wade,  president  of  the  Ameritech  Bell  Group,  was 
elected  to  the  newly  created  position  of  vice-chairman  of 
Ameritech  with  responsibilities  for  corporate  communications, 
government  affairs,  human  resources  and  corporate  legal 
affairs. 

Robert  Barnett,  president  of  the  Ameritech  Enterprise  Group, 
was  named  president  of  the  Ameritech  Bell  Group  strategic 
business  unit,  succeeding  Wade. 

William  Vititoe,  president  of  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
was  named  president  of  Ameritech  Enterprise  Group. 

The  reorganization  does  not  include  any  major  changes  in 
corporate  structure,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  better 
integrate  Ameritech’s  five  Bell  operating  companies  with  other 
parts  of  the  Ameritech  Bell  Group,  including  Ameritech  Applied 
Technologies,  Ameritech  Information  Systems  and  Ameritech 
Services,  Inc.  Decisions  made  at  the  BOCs  will  be  coordinated 
better  with  the  rest  of  the  Ameritech  Bell  Group  divisions,  an 
Ameritech  spokesman  said. 

Network  Management,  Inc.  (NMI)  last  week  announced 
that  it  has  acquired  LAN  Services,  Inc.,  a  company  that  sells 
and  installs  a  variety  of  local  networks. 

The  acquisition  price  was  not  disclosed. 

LAN  Services  installed  270  local  nets  last  year  and  had 

/ continued  on  page  10) 


Vitalink’s  current  market  offerings 


Product 

LAN 

Features 

TransLAN  320  Ethernet/802.3 

Supports  one  or  two  remote  links  at 
speeds  of  up  to  64K  bit/sec.  (Up  to  eight  j 
TransLAN  320s  can  be  remotely  linked  j 
to  the  TransLAN  III  or  TransLAN  350.) 

TransLAN  350 

Supports  two  T-1  links  or  up  to  eight 
lower  speed  links. 

TransLAN  III 

Supports  one  T-1  link  or  up  to  eight 
lower  speed  links. 

TransRING  530 

Token  Ring/802.5 

Links  up  to  four  remote  4M  bit/sec 
token-ring  local  networks  at  speeds  of 
up  to  64K  bit/sec. 

TransRING  550 

Links  up  to  eight  remote  4M  bit/sec 
token-ring  local  nets  at  T-1  speeds. 

WANmanager  Ethernet/802.3  or 
Token  Ring/802.5 

A  workstation-based  system  that  allows 
the  network  operator  to  monitor,  analyze 
and  control  the  complete  802  wide-area 
net  by  using  a  mouse,  color  icons, 
windows  and  pull-down  menus. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  VITALINK  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP.,  FREMONT,  CALIF. 


Challenges  ahead  for 
high-flying  Vitalink 

Local  net  interconnection  company  faces  new 
rivals  and  a  shifting  technological  landscape. 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

FREMONT,  Calif.  —  Vitalink 
Communications  Corp.  holds  a 
dominant  position  in  the  explod¬ 
ing  market  for  local  network 
bridges,  but  analysts  say  its  lead 
could  slip  as  competition  heats  up 
and  local  net  interconnection 
technologies  begin  to  overlap. 

Vitalink  manufactures  remote 
bridges,  devices  that  link  similar 
but  geographically  distant  local 
networks.  The  company  current¬ 
ly  holds  almost  70%  of  the  wide- 
area  bridge  market  and,  up  to 
now,  its  revenue  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  at  roughly  1 00%  per  year.  An¬ 
alysts  said  Vitalink  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  because  its  products  — 
often  called  routing  bridges  — 
combine  basic  bridge  functions 
with  important  router  features 
such  as  path  control. 

However,  Mary  Modahl,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Forrester  Research,  Inc., 
a  market  research  firm  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  said  that  as  both 
bridge  and  router  companies  in¬ 
crease  the  functionality  of  their 
products,  “The  routing  bridge 
market  segment  that  Vitalink  now 
occupies  could  be  subsumed.” 

Although  Vitalink  has  little 
competition  in  the  remote  bridge 
market  now,  more  competitors 
are  entering  the  market.  “I’d  be 
surprised  if  [Vitalink]  has  more 
than  50%  [market  share]  by 
1992,”  Modahl  said. 

But  Paul  Schaller,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  at  Vitalink,  said 
Vitalink  has  alway  viewed  itself  as 
a  major  player  in  the  overall  net¬ 
work  interconnection  market.  He 
agreed  that  technologies  will  be 
merging  over  time,  and  Vitalink’s 
approach  will  be  to  supply  prod¬ 


ucts  that  serve  specific  customer 
needs  in  developing  markets. 

He  said  Vitalink  has  adopted  a 
three-pronged  strategy  for  sus¬ 
taining  its  market  growth:  out¬ 
standing  customer  service,  reli¬ 
able  products  and  new  product 
capabilities. 

As  customers  expand  their 
networks,  Schaller  said,  they  will 
need  additional  technical  support 
from  vendors  and  more  powerful 
network  management  capabili¬ 
ties.  In  response  to  these  user 
concerns,  Vitalink  has  set  up  a  24- 
hour-a-day  manned  service  cen- 
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ter  and  developed  WANmanager, 
a  software  product  to  help  moni¬ 
tor  and  manage  bridges  and  wide- 
area  connections. 

Modahl  said  Vitalink’s  strong 
market  presence  stems  from  its 
early  entry  into  the  wide-area 
/ continued  on  page  10) 
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INDUSTRY  UPDATE 


Challenges 
for  Vitalink 

continued  from  page  9 
bridging  market.  Originally 
formed  as  a  satellite  data  trans¬ 
mission  provider,  “Vitalink  real¬ 
ized  the  potential  for  a  wide-area 
network  business  when  most  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  local  network  market 
were  still  focused  on  connecting 
PCs  to  hosts, ’’she  said. 

According  to  Modahl,  Vitalink 
secured  its  place  in  the  wide-area 
bridging  market  three  to  four 
years  before  other  companies 
even  started  playing. 

Vitalink’s  close  relationship 
with  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  has 
played  a  key  role  in  the  success  of 
Vitalink’s  sales  and  distribution 
efforts,  said  Richard  Edwards,  se¬ 
nior  analyst  at  the  San  Francisco- 
based  investment  research  firm 
of  Robertson  Stephens  &  Co. 

Vitalink’s  Schaller  said  the 
company’s  relationship  with  DEC 
began  in  1984  when  the  two  ven¬ 
dors  teamed  up  to  develop  Vita¬ 
link’s  first  remote  bridge,  Trans- 
LAN,  which  links  remote  Ethernet 
local  networks.  The  company 
now  also  makes  a  line  of  remote 
token-ring  bridges  called  Trans- 
RING. 

Schaller  explained  that,  at  the 
time,  DEC  was  working  on  a  way 
to  connect  Ethernets  within  a  sin¬ 
gle  building.  Vitalink  began  ex¬ 
ploring  ways  to  link  remote 
Ethernets  over  longer  distances. 

Vitalink  and  DEC  signed  a  co¬ 
development  and  comarketing 
agreement  for  such  wide-area 
bridges,  Schaller  said.  DEC  is  now 
a  major  reseller  of  Vitalink’s 
products  and  accounts  for  40%  of 
Vitalink’s  annual  sales. 

But  Brad  Baldwin,  industry 
analyst  at  Dataquest,  Inc.,  a  San 
Jose,  Calif. -based  market  re¬ 
search  firm,  warned  that  Vitalink 
should  not  depend  too  heavily  on 
DEC  as  a  distribution  channel.  He 
said  DEC  could  begin  offering 


products  of  its  own  that  compete 
against  Vitalink’ s  offerings. 

Baldwin  said  local  net  inter¬ 
connection  technologies  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  overlap  —  for  exam¬ 
ple,  companies  are  selling 
routers  with  bridging  capabilities 
and  bridges  with  routing  capabili¬ 
ties.  Soon,  he  said,  all  bridge, 
router  and  gateway  technologies 
will  eventually  be  competing  in 
one  large  market.  These  technol¬ 
ogies  “are  all  going  after  the 
same  dollar,”  he  said. 

In  this  aggregate  market,  DEC, 
which  makes  its  own  local  and  re¬ 
mote  routers,  currently  holds 
70%  of  the  market,  according  to 
Baldwin.  Even  counting  the 
bridges  it  sells  to  DEC,  Vitalink’s 
share  of  this  aggregate  market  is 
only  about  17%,  he  said. 

Although  DEC  and  Vitalink 
have  been  allies  for  over  five 
years,  “DEC  could  pull  the  plug 
on  Vitalink  at  any  time,”  Baldwin 
said.  He  believes  Vitalink  realizes 
its  vulnerability  and  said  the  firm 
conducted  a  second  round  of  fi¬ 
nancing  last  month  to  increase  its 
strategic  options. 

Baldwin  said  Vitalink  could 
use  the  cash  to  help  it  through 
rough  times  should  its  ties  with 
DEC  be  severed,  or  if  Vitalink 
should  acquire  another  company 
or  have  to  prevent  a  hostile  take¬ 
over. 

Over  $30  million  in  capital 
was  raised  for  the  company  last 
month  when  it  issued  more  than 
two  million  new  shares  of  stock 
that  sold  for  $  16.25  per  share. 
When  Vitalink  went  public  in 
1988,  its  stock  sold  for  $8.25  per 
share. 

Schaller,  however,  said  the 
company’s  relationship  with  DEC 
is  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been, 
with  DEC  now  marketing  Vitalink 
products  worldwide.  But  DEC,  he 
added,  is  more  than  just  a  market¬ 
ing  partner.  The  companies  also 
work  together  on  product  devel¬ 
opment.  “The  relationship  is 


much  deeper  than  an  OEM  deal.” 

Some  analysts  say  it  would  be 
wise  for  Vitalink  to  strengthen  it¬ 
self  by  extending  its  reach  into  re¬ 
lated  network  interconnection 
markets  either  through  a  merger, 
acquisition  or  joint  venture 
agreement.  Schaller  did  not  rule 
out  this  possibility. 

“We’ve  always  viewed  our¬ 
selves  as  being  in  the  local  net¬ 
work  interconnect  business  — 
not  just  the  bridge  market,”  he 


Vitalink’s  Paul  Schaller 


said.  “We’re  also  interested  in 
routers,  gateways  and  network 
management.” 

Schaller  said  Vitalink  also 
plans  to  develop  new  markets  in 
the  Far  East  and  coordinate  its 
distribution  channels  in  Europe. 
While  the  company  currently 
markets  its  products  in  Japan, 
Schaller  said  Vitalink  is  planning 
to  begin  selling  in  other  Asian 
countries. 

Last  April,  Vitalink  also 
opened  a  new  headquarters  for 
its  European  operations  —  Vita¬ 
link  Europe,  B.V.  in  Gouda,  Neth¬ 
erlands.  This  office  will  act  as  a 
central  sales  and  service  office 
supporting  Vitalink’s  indepen¬ 
dent  distributors  in  1 5  European 
countries.  □ 


Intel  purchases  front  end 
maker  Jupiter  Technology 


By  Sarah  Vandershaf 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  In  a 
move  to  broaden  its  line  of  data 
communications  products,  Intel 
Corp.,  based  here,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  acquisition  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Technology,  Inc.  of  Waltham, 
Mass.  Terms  of  the  sale  were  not 
disclosed. 

Intel  markets  a  line  of  Fast- 
path  9750  control  units.  The 
Fastpath  9750  can  be  linked  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  channel  of  an  IBM 
mainframe  and  support  high¬ 
speed  communications  with  oth¬ 
er  hosts,  local  networks,  wide- 
area  networks  and  peripherals. 

Softlink  maker 

Jupiter,  which  will  become  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Intel, 
manufactures  the  System  100 
and  System  1000  front-end  pro¬ 


cessors  that  support  a  variety  of 
network  protocols  through  the 
company’s  Softlink  software. 

Company  officials  said  the  Ju¬ 
piter  products  will  extend  the 
wide-area  connectivity  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  Fastpath  products.  The 
Jupiter  processors  can  be  used  to 
link  Fastpath  units  at  remote 
sites,  said  Roger  Thomas,  general 
manager  of  Intel’s  Phoenix-based 
systems  interconnect  operation, 
which  developed  Fastpath. 

Intel  has  not  yet  decided  how 
the  products  will  be  merged  into 
one  product  line,  but  the  products 
already  work  together,  he  said. 

For  instance,  if  Fastpath  is 
connected  to  a  mainframe  as  a 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  controller,  a 
Jupiter  front-end  processor  can 
switch  the  TCP/IP  protocol  to 
X.25  and  send  the  data  out  to  re¬ 


mote  sites,  he  said. 

Thomas  said  customers  will  be 
able  to  purchase  products  from  a 
single  vendor  that  can  link  an 
IBM  host  to  other  mainframes  lo¬ 
cally  at  high  speeds  over  an  IBM 
channel.  They  will  also  be  able  to 
use  the  Jupiter  products  to  link 
the  host  to  remote  sites  over  T-l 
lines,  Thomas  said. 

More  flexibility 

Merging  the  product  lines  will 
also  give  Intel  more  flexibility  in 
responding  to  the  needs  of  users, 
Thomas  said.  The  Jupiter  prod¬ 
ucts  can  be  used  without  Fastpath 
as  front-end  processors  but  not  at 
the  4.5M  byte/sec  speeds  sup¬ 
ported  by  Fastpath.  So  a  user  that 
cannot  afford  Fastpath,  which 
costs  between  $40,000  and 
$  1 50,000,  can  start  with  the  Jupi¬ 
ter  processors,  which  are  priced 
starting  at  $10,000,  he  said. 

James  Flach  will  continue  as 
Jupiter’s  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  Thomas  said.  No 
layoffs  are  expected  as  a  result  of 
the  acquisition.  □ 


MCI  adds 
discount  plan 

continued  from  page  9 
MCI  services  included  in  the  com¬ 
bined  pricing  arrangements  af¬ 
fect  only  digital  circuits,  whereas 
AT&T’s  plan  covers  both  analog 
and  digital  circuits. 

Under  MCI’s  plan,  the  higher 
the  monthly  spending  commit¬ 
ment  and  the  longer  the  contract, 
the  steeper  the  discount: 

■  MCI  users  that  commit  to 
spending  $5,000  per  month  for 
one  year  receive  a  5%  discount. 
They  receive  a  1 5%  discount  for  a 
three-year  commitment  and  a 
20%  discount  for  a  five-year  com¬ 
mitment. 

■  A  $25,000  monthly  commit¬ 
ment  for  one  year  will  receive  a 
7%  discount;  for  three  years, 
17%;  and  for  five  years, -22%. 

■  Users  that  agree  to  spend 
$40,000  per  month  for  one  year 
will  save  10%;  for  three  years, 
20%;  and  for  five  years,  25%. 

■  Users  committing  to  spending 
$65,000  per  month  for  one  year 
will  receive  a  14%  discount.  They 
will  receive  a  24%  discount  for 
three  years  and  a  29%  discount 
for  five  years. 


People  & 
Positions 

continued  from  page  9 
Corp.’s  Switching  System  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  na¬ 
tional  sales  director. 

George  Vasilakos  was 
named  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  Com  Systems, 
Inc.,  a  Van  Nuys,  Calif. -based 
telecommunications  service  pro¬ 
vider. 

Vasilakos  will  assume  the  day- 
to-day  operating  responsibilities 
for  the  company,  giving  Chair¬ 
man  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Rex  Licklider  more  time  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  acquisitions  and  strategic 
planning. 

Previously,  Vasilakos  was 
president  and  CEO  of  ALC  Com¬ 
munications  Corp. 

Richard  Barale  last  week 
was  named  director  of  marketing 
for  TeleSciences  Transmis¬ 
sion  Systems,  Inc.,  a  Fremont, 
Calif. -based  digital  microwave 
and  lightwave  transmission  prod- 


Industry  Briefs 

continued  from  page  9 

revenue  of  more  than  $10  mil¬ 
lion.  The  local  network  company 
said  it  expects  1989  revenue  to 
reach  $18  million. 

NMI,  which  was  founded  in 
1986,  is  a  systems  integration 
firm  that  specializes  in  network 
management.  LAN  Services  is  the 
fifth  company  to  be  acquired  by 
NMI,  which  is  based  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Oracle  Corp.  last  week  re¬ 
ported  record  revenue  and  earn¬ 
ings  for  its  fourth  quarter,  ended 
May  3 1 ,  as  well  as  for  its  1989  fis- 


For  example,  a  user  with  a  56K 
bit/sec  fiber  link  between  San 
Francisco  and  Europe,  which 
costs  $7,500  per  month,  will  save 
$375  by  making  a  one-year  reve¬ 
nue  commitment  of  $5,000  per 
month.  A  user  with  a  T-l  fiber 
link  between  the  same  sites, 
which  costs  $66,250  per  month, 
can  save  $19,212.50  by  commit¬ 
ting  to  spending  $65,000  per 
month  over  five  years. 

INPP  is  offered  as  part  of  MCI’s 
Global  Network  Plan  to  win  users’ 
business  on  a  global  basis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Russell  Jay,  manager 
of  international  private-line 
products.  “MCI  is  saying,  ‘Bring 
us  your  international  private  net¬ 
work,  and  we’ll  generate  global 
benefits  for  you.’  ” 

The  discount  plan  is  important 
in  light  of  the  increasing  preva¬ 
lence  of  international  networks, 
according  to  Jeff  Close,  senior 
consultant  with  DMW  Group,  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn. 

“MCI  is  looking  for  a  way  — 
instead  of  reducing  rates  for  ev¬ 
eryone  —  to  somehow  look  at¬ 
tractive  to  large  customers,” 
Close  said.  “So  they’ve  made  an 
arrangement  for  the  large  cus¬ 
tomer  to  get  an  advantage.”  □ 


uct  firm.  Barale  said  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  include  market  opportu¬ 
nity  analysis  and  new  product 
development. 

Previously,  Barale  served  as 
director  of  market  planning  for 
the  Farinon  Division  of  Harris 
Corp. 

Gerald  Butters  was  appoint¬ 
ed  executive  vice-president  of 
marketing  at  Northern  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.  in  Nashville. 

Butters  is  responsible  for 
Northern  Telecom’s  seven  re¬ 
gional  marketing  vice-presidents 
and  their  premier  account  activi¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  all  Northern  Tele¬ 
com  marketing  and  sales. 

Previously,  Butters  was  vice- 
president  of  marketing,  Integrat¬ 
ed  Network  Systems  for  Northern 
Telecom.  That  post  will  be  filled 
byJ.A.  Craig. 

In  his  new  position,  Craig  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sales,  installation, 
field  sendee  and  marketing  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  regional  Bell 
holding  companies  and  indepen¬ 
dent  operating  companies’  cus¬ 
tomer  base.  □ 


cal  year.  Oracle,  a  Belmont, 
Calif. -based  maker  of  relational 
data  base  management  software, 
reported  fourth-quarter  revenue 
of  $216  million,  up  107%  from 
$104  million  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  fiscal  1988. 

Earnings  increased  76%  to 
$33  million,  compared  to  $19 
million  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
fiscal  1988. 

For  theTiscal  year  1989,  Ora¬ 
cle  reported  revenue  of  $584  mil¬ 
lion,  up  107%  from  $282  million 
in  fiscal  year  1988.  Earnings 
grew  91%,  to  $82  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  compared  to  $43  mil¬ 
lion  the  year  before.  □ 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CARRIER  SERVICES,  CENTREX,  CPE,  WIRING  SYSTEMS  AND  BYPASS 


Worth  Noting 


fMippon  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,  Ltd.  recently 
agreed  to  buy  an  AT&T 
high-speed  optical 
communications  system 
for  use  in  its  long¬ 
distance  network.  The 
sale,  valued  at  $154 
million  over  four  years, 
represents  the  first 
major  Japanese 
acquisition  of  U.S. 
optical  network 
equipment. 


| 


arrier 

Watch 


Williams  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Group,  Inc. 
(WTG)  recently  announced 
that  it  will  provide  route  diver¬ 
sity  for  customers  of  its  pri¬ 
vate-line  services. 

With  route  diversity,  WTG 
will  provide  geographically 
separate  interexchange  facili¬ 
ties  for  customers  using  multi¬ 
ple  45M  bit/sec  T-3,  1.544M 
bit/sec  T-l  and  56K  bit/sec 
digital  data  circuits. 

The  company  said  it  will 
charge  the  same  amount  for 
the  diversely  routed  circuits  as 
for  the  links  routed  along  the 
primary  path,  even  though  the 
alternate  route  is  typically 
longer. 

The  WTG  fiber-optic  net¬ 
work  includes  more  than 
1 1 ,000  route  miles. 

Southern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

recently  cut  over  a  fiber-to- 
the-home  network  in  Heath¬ 
row,  Fla.,  that  supports  digi¬ 
tally  switched  television 
signals. 

The  system,  designed  by 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  for  the 
community,  is  the  first  of  its 
type  to  support  video,  voice 
and  data  over  the  same  fiber. 
The  project  will  provide  the 
highest  quality  television  pos¬ 
sible  today  and  will  facilitate 
provision  of  a  number  of  inter¬ 
active  home  video  services, 
such  as  video  on  demand. 

Residents  will  also  receive 
Integrated  Sendees  Digital 
Network  capabilities.  □ 


North  American  PBX  market  leaders 


PBX  usage  at  large  sites  with  more  than  1,000  extensions 


Mitel  Corp.  IBM’s  Rolm 


Telemarketing  service  aids 
TV  advertising  campaigns 

New  offering  answers  20,000  calls  per  minute. 

By  Paul  Desmond 

Senior  Writer 


Alternative  carriers 
gaining  user  favor 

Customer  confidence  grows  as  providers 
offer  flexible,  responsive,  high-quality  service. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 


LAMBERTVILLE,  N.J.  —  An 
entrepreneur  based  here  is 
readying  a  high-capacity  tele¬ 
marketing  service  targeted  at  re¬ 
tailers  whose  television  adver¬ 
tisements  generate  thousands  of 
calls  to  a  toll-free  number. 

Bernard  Riskin’s  call  answer¬ 
ing  service,  which  will  be  based 
on  a  network  of  workstations  tied 
to  a  central  office  telephone 
switch,  can  answer  about  20,000 
calls  per  minute,  or  333  per  sec¬ 
ond. 

The  system  answers  incoming 
calls  with  a  recorded  message, 
captures  the  caller’s  phone  num¬ 
ber  using  automatic  number  iden¬ 
tification  (ANI)  and  passes  the 
inquiry  on  to  the  appropriate  re¬ 
tailer  near  the  caller’s  home.  The 
retailer  then  returns  the  call 
while  the  potential  customer’s  in¬ 
terest  is  still  piqued. 

Instalink  offering 

Riskin,  a  principal  with  and 
founder  of  Applied  Telematics, 
Inc.  (ATI)  in  Wayne,  Pa.,  last 
year  received  a  patent  for  anoth¬ 
er  telemarketing  service  called 
Instalink. 

With  Instalink,  customers  can 
have  calls  placed  to  a  single  pub¬ 
lished  number  routed  to  their 
sales  office  closest  to  the  caller’s 
home  (“Patented  call-routing 
tool  boon  for  retail  industry,” 
NW,  Aug.  1, 1988). 

The  new  service,  dubbed  ATI 
Network,  will  provide  features 
similar  to  those  of  Instalink  but 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  tremendous  number 
of  calls  that  televised  advertise¬ 
ments  can  generate,  Riskin  said. 

Users  of  both  services  are  as¬ 
sured  that  potential  customers 


will  be  connected  with  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  soon  after  calling  the 
800  number,  rather  than  reach¬ 
ing  an  operator  who  gives  them 
another  number  to  dial. 

A  key  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  a  call  answered  by  the 
ATI  Network  would  not  be  imme¬ 
diately  answered  by  a  dealer.  In¬ 
stead,  the  system  provides  re¬ 
gional  dealers  with  the  phone 
numbers  of  potential  local  cus¬ 
tomers  who  used  the  800  number 
to  make  an  inquiry.  Then  the 
dealer  returns  the  call. 

Linking  the  country 

Riskin  is  proposing  to  place 
workstations  in  about  12  major 
cities  throughout  the  country. 
The  workstations  will  be  linked 
via  high-speed  lines  to  a  central 
minicomputer.  The  minicomput¬ 
er  will  be  tied  by  a  56K  bit/sec 
line  to  a  central  office  switch  at  a 
long-distance  carrier’s  point  of 
presence  in  an  as  yet  undeter¬ 
mined  city. 

Toll-free  800  lines  will  termi¬ 
nate  at  the  point  of  presence,  and 
the  digital  switch  will  use  ANI  to 
determine  the  phone  number  of 
the  calling  party.  A  recording  will 
thank  the  caller  and  inform  them 
that  a  dealer  will  call  them  back. 

Calls  are  accepted  on  a 
“barge-in”  basis,  meaning  callers 
may  hear  a  message  already  in 
progress,  Riskin  said.  This  allows 
the  system  to  answer  calls  more 
rapidly  since  each  caller  is,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  on  a  conference  call  with  all 
the  other  callers. 

“What  we’re  doing  is  not  con¬ 
necting  [callers]  to  anything  but  a 
recorded  anouncement,”  Riskin 
said.  ATI  Network  uses  the  same 
principle  as  a  900  line  that  can 
take  56,000  calls  before  anyone 
( continued  on  page  12) 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Ignor¬ 
ing  the  widespread  skepticism  of 
analysts  and  sometimes  vocal  op¬ 
position  from  the  regional  Bell 
holding  companies,  users  appear 
to  be  increasingly  open  to  the 
idea  of  purchasing  telecommuni¬ 
cations  services  from  alternative 
local  providers. 

The  reasons,  they  say,  are  sim¬ 
ple.  Alternative  carriers  are  more 
flexible,  more  responsive  and  of¬ 
fer  a  higher  quality  network,  typi¬ 
cally  using  fiber-optic  facilities. 

Customers  say  there  is  no 
comparison  between  waiting  two 
weeks  for  installation  from  an  al¬ 
ternative  carrier  and  waiting  two 
months  for  installation  at  a  high¬ 
er  price  on  less  flexible  terms 
from  an  RBHC. 

Although  many  users  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  using  alternative 
carriers,  some  caution  is  in  order. 
Many  alternative  carriers  are 
young  companies  with  limited 
capital,  and  they  only  serve  se¬ 


lected  portions  of  a  city  —  often 
the  primary  business  district  and 
nothing  else. 

Customers  of  alternative  car¬ 
riers  also  say  they  sometimes  en¬ 
counter  hostility  front  the  RBHCs 
from  whom  they  also  purchase 
service. 

One  factor  driving  user  inter¬ 
est  in  alternative  carriers  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  level  of  customer  confi¬ 
dence,  said  Anthony  Pompliano, 
president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  alternate  carrier  Metro¬ 
politan  Fiber  Systems,  Inc.  (MFS) 
“After  the  initial  sale,  [custom¬ 
ers]  become  comfortable  with  the 
service,  and  it’s  our  experience 
that  we  begin  to  get  all  of  their  ex¬ 
pansion  work,”  he  said. 

MFS,  which  was  founded  in 
1988,  brought  a  network  on-line 
in  Baltimore  last  month  and  has 
others  under  construction  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Houston.  Earlier  this  month, 
the  company  applied  for  a  permit 
to  build  a  network  here. 

( continued  on  page  12 ) 


WASHINGTON  UPDATE 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

NTIA  position  close  to  being  filled.  Janice  Obuchowski, 
the  nominee  for  the  top  slot  at  the  National  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  Information  Administration  (NTIA),  appears  to  be 
headed  for  sure  confirmation  for  the  post. 

Obuchowski,  who  is  expected  to  replace  Alfred  Sikes  as  the 
director  of  NTIA  and  also  serve  as  the  assistant  secretary  of 
commerce  for  communications  and  information,  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  in  a  brief  hearing  last  week.  Only  two  senators 
attended  the  proceeding  —  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii)  and 
Sen.  Larry  Pressler  (R-S.D.)  —  and  both  expressed  support  for 
Obuchowski. 

The  only  questions  raised  by  the  congressmen  concerned 
Obuchowski’s  ability  to  be  objective  in  assessing  industry  issues. 
As  the  potential  head  of  NTIA,  Obuchowski  will  lead  the  agency 
that  is  responsible  for  advising  the  president  on  communica¬ 
tions  policy. 

Prior  to  the  nomination,  Obuchowski  served  as  executive 
director  of  international  affairs  at  Nynex  Corp.,  one  of  the 
regional  Bell  holding  companies  that  has  lobbied  hard  during 
the  last  year  for  greater  market  freedom.  She  is  married  to 
Albert  Halprin,  former  head  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  Common  Carrier  Bureau  and  now  a  partner  in  a 
Washington,  D.C.  law  firm  representing  communications  clients. 

Obuchowski  assured  the  congressmen  that  she  had  severed 
ties  with  Nynex  and  had  filed  necessary  documents  to  remove 
herself  from  any  proceedings  that  would  appear  as  conflicts  of 
interest.  She  said  she  had  also  worked  out  a  similar  plan  to 
remove  herself  from  any  dealings  in  which  her  husband’s 
involvement  might  create  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Inouye  said  he  expects  the  full  committee  to  vote  on  sending 
Obuchowski’s  nomination  to  the  Senate  by  August.  □ 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Service  aids 
TV  ad  campaigns 

continued  from  page  1 1 
gets  a  busy  signal.  The  complete  message 
wall  play  twice  before  the  call  is  discon¬ 
nected  so  every  caller  is  guaranteed  to 
hear  at  least  one  full  message. 

After  answering  each  call,  the  central 
office  switch  routes  the  digitized  data  de¬ 
tailing  both  the  caller’s  phone  number  and 
the  number  the  caller  dialed  to  reach  the 
nearby  minicomputer.  The  minicomputer 
then  routes  the  data  to  the  workstation  in 
the  appropriate  geographic  region. 

Drawing  on  its  data  base  of  area  deal¬ 
ers,  the  workstation  will  then  forward  each 
caller’s  phone  number  to  the  dealer  near¬ 
est  the  caller’s  home,  either  via  facsimile 
or  by  file  transfer  to  a  personal  computer 


at  the  dealer’s  site. 

ATI  President  Ian  Michel  said  his  com¬ 
pany  is  beginning  the  process  of  finding 
users  for  the  new  network.  “The  same  peo¬ 
ple  that  a  television  station  goes  after  to 
advertise  are  the  same  people  we’re  going 
to  go  after  to  see  if  they  want  to  use  our  ATI 
Network,”  he  said. 

ATI  will  especially  target  advertisers 
that  buy  time  on  major  televised  events,  he 
said,  such  as  the  World  Series  or  the  Super¬ 
bowl. 

He  said  ATI  is  also  looking  into  applica¬ 
tions  whereby  ATI  Network  would  send 
dealers  not  only  callers’  telephone  num¬ 
bers,  but  also  their  names,  addresses  and 
even  credit  histories.  Different  data  bases 
are  available  —  such  as  the  post  office’s 
change  of  address  data  base  —  to  provide 
such  information,  Michel  said.  □ 


Alternative  carriers  gaining  user  favor 


continued  from  page  1 1 

Robert  Atkinson,  counsel  for  Teleport 
Communications,  one  of  the  country’s  first 
alternative  local  carriers,  agrees  that  users 
are  more  confident  in  the  reliability  of  al¬ 
ternative  operator  services  (AOS).  Tele¬ 
port  has  operational  networks  in  New  York 
and  Boston  and  networks  planned  for  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

“A  lot  of  major  users  have  [become 
confident]  that  our  quality  is  just  about 
perfect,  [so]  now  we’re  becoming  their  pri¬ 
mary  supplier,”  Atkinson  said. 

The  primary  users  of  Teleport  —  inter¬ 
exchange  carriers  and  large  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  —  cannot  afford  to  have  their  net¬ 
works  go  down  for  even  a  few  minutes, 


Atkinson  said.  “If  users  diversify  the 
sources  [of  telecommunications  services], 
they  can  ensure  that  they  will  never  be  shut 
down.” 

Bob  Maire,  the  project  manager  respon¬ 
sible  for  telecommunications  at  Morgan 
Stanley  &  Co.,  Inc.  in  New  York,  and  a  cus¬ 
tomer  of  Teleport,  agrees  that  carrier  di¬ 
versity  is  one  of  the  primary  attractions  of 
alternative  carriers. 

Morgan  Stanley  uses  local  services  in 
New  York  from  Teleport  and  New  York 
Telephone  Co.,  and  it  also  runs  a  private 
microwave  network.  The  facilities  are  used 
both  for  access  to  interexchange  carriers 
and  for  communications  between  build¬ 
ings.  Maire  said  he  is  also  planning  to  pur¬ 
chase  service  from  MFS  in  Chicago.  “I’m 
reducing  my  risk  by  spreading  it  over  sev¬ 
eral  carriers.  The  No.  1  thing  is  diversity,” 
he  said.  Teleport  is  only  slightly  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  New  York  Telephone. 

Don  Burns,  director  of  industry  rela¬ 
tions  for  Mid  Atlantic  Telecom,  a  user  on 
MFS’  Baltimore  network,  acknowledges 
that  the  primary  appeal  of  alternative  car¬ 
riers  is  quality  and  customer  responsive¬ 
ness,  not  cost  savings.  He  said  MFS’  prices 
are  only  10%  below  those  of  The  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Potomac  (C&P)  Telephone  Co.  of 
Maryland,  a  local  company  of  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  in  Baltimore. 

Mid  Atlantic  is  a  privately  held  company 
that  resells  long-distance  services  and  pro¬ 
vides  AOS  and  800  services  in  six  states 
from  Virginia  to  New  York.  It  purchases 
service  from  MFS  to  reach  its  long-distance 
customers  in  Baltimore  and  to  link  facili¬ 
ties  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 


Flexibility  wins  customers 

As  an  example  of  how  MFS  is  more  flexi¬ 
ble  than  the  RBHC,  Burns  said  he  asked 
C&P  to  match  an  installation  date  for  new 
access  lines  proposed  in  a  competitive  bid 
from  MFS.  But  the  C&P  said  it  could  not 
meet  the  date  because  it  would  have  to  pull 
new  cables.  MFS,  however,  also  had  to  in¬ 
stall  new  cables. 

“So  here  we  have  the  local  utility,  a  reg¬ 
ulated  company  that  can  spend  any 
amount  of  money  they  want  at  the  ratepay¬ 
ers’  expense,  not  able  to  serve  a  customer 
as  quickly  as  a  privately  funded  company 
that  has  to  operate  in  a  truly  competitive 
environment,”  Burns  said. 

Rosemary  Ward,  a  manager  responsible 
for  telecommunications  at  Price  Water- 
house,  is  also  an  MFS  user.  Price  Water- 
house,  a  Big  Eight  accounting  firm  located 
in  Philadelphia,  is  currently  remodeling  its 
building  and  has  temporarily  housed  some 
employees  in  another  location. 

During  the  nine  months  it  will  take  to 
complete  the  work,  Price  Waterhouse  is 
purchasing  two  T-l  links  between  the 
buildings  from  MFS,  enabling  users  in  one 
building  to  dial  out  through  the  private 
branch  exchange  in  the  other  building.  The 
company’s  decision  to  go  with  MFS  was  a 
result  of  the  inflexibility  of  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  of  Pennsylvania,  the  RBHC  serving 
Philadelphia,  Ward  said. 

The  RBHC  would  only  sell  Price  Water- 
house  a  T- 1  link  for  24  months  with  a  hefty 
$8,000  early  termination  penalty,  Ward 
said.  MFS,  however,  was  willing  to  supply 
the  T-l  link  for  as  little  time  as  Price  Wa¬ 
terhouse  needed. 

Although  Price  Waterhouse  currently 
does  not  purchase  access  to  interexchange 
carriers  through  MFS,  it  will  start  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  alternative  carrier  this 
month,  Ward  said.  □ 


Never  underestimate 
the  power  of  a  new  idea. 


Like  other  new  ideas  that  have  changed  the  way  we  work 
or  live,  facsimile  is  dramatically  changing  business 
communications. 

Now,  Canon  has  taken  this  technology  even  further  with 
a  revolutionary  new  facsimile  system  that  can  utilize  both 
standard  G3  and  enhanced  G4  technology  simultaneously. 

Instead  of  having  to  replace  your  entire  network  to  get 
G4  performance.  Canon’s  exclusive  OCR  “CoverScan” 
technology  lets  an  existing  G3  fax  take  advantage  of  the 
advanced  networking  features  of  the  FAX-L6500. 

Which  means  you  can  combine  high-speed  digital  net¬ 
works  like  AT&T's  Accunet  Switched  56*  with  Canon 
FAX-L6500s  and  Group  3  facsimiles  to  create  your  own 
low-cost  digital  facsimile  network. 

Add  in  features  like  hard  disk  storage,  image  resolution 
surpassing  desktop  publishing,  3-second  transmission,** 
and  a  2,500-sheet  paper  capacity,  and  even  the  biggest  fax 
jobs  come  down  to  size. 


So  if  your  business  is  looking  to  take  the  next  step  into 
the  future  of  facsimile  technology,  see  your  Authorized 
Canon  Dealer  to  take  a  look  at  the  new  Canon  FAX-L6500. 
A  new  idea  that  could  be  your  next 
step  ahead  of  the  competition. 


*Accunet  Switched  56  is 
a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T. 
**  Based  on  CCITT  #1  Chart. 
64kbps  in  standard  mode. 


Canon 


COMMUNKAHNG  QUALITY 


En|oy  easy  extended  payments  with  the  Canon  Credit  Card. 
Ask  for  details  at  participating  Canon  dealers  and  retailers 
Available  only  in  U  S.  ©  1989  Canon  US  A .  Inc 
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IBM  PRESENTS 
THE  SOLUTION  TO  THAT 
AGE-OLD  BUSINESS 

QUESTION 


“When  Fosberry  said  a  PS/2  with  Micro  Channel 
would  let  him  juggle  ten  things  at  once 
and  still  have  time  to  break  for  lunch ,  he  meant  it .” 


How  re  you  going  to  do  it? 


These  days,  no  matter  what  size  your  company,  you’ve  got  to  be  able 
to  keep  a  lot  of  balls  in  the  air  to  stay  competitive. 

The  Genius  Of  Micro  Channel.  Which  is  why  IBM 
developed  the  Personal  System/2®  with  Micro  Channel™  Micro  Channel 
can  support  multiple  operating  microprocessors.  So  you  can,  for 
example,  separately  manage  peripherals,  while  freeing  up  the  main  pro¬ 
cessor  to  crunch  numbers.  A  bus  master  can  even  be  sending  a  fax 
while  another  manages  traffic  on  a  network,  all  with  greater  reliability. 

Naturally,  every  PS/2 "  with  Micro  Channel  runs  DOS  and  0S/2.U 
So  with  OS/2  Presentation  Manager™  you  can  do  multiple  tasks  concur- 


IBM,  Personal  System/2  and  PS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  OS/2.  Presentation  Manager  and  Micro  Channel  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©  1989  IBM  Corp. 


rently,  all  with  an  easy-to-use  graphical  interface.  What’s  more, 
with  Micro  Channel,  there  are  no  DIP  switches  to  set,  for 
simpler,  more  reliable  installation.  You  can  find  and  reset  cards 
anywhere  in  the  network — right  from  your  desk! 

The  Solution  Is  IBM.  So,  to  manage  lots  of  informa¬ 
tion,  jobs,  hardware  and  software,  invest  in  the  PS/2  with 
Micro  Channel.  Contact  your  IBM  Authorized  Dealer 
or  IBM  marketing  representative.  For  a  dealer  near  you, 
call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  142.  You’ll  learn 
there’s  almost  nothing  you  can’t  do  if  you  PS/2  it! 


i 


i 


* 


Introducing  DataCall  Plus  "from  Tfelenet? 

A  new  service  that  lets  you  send  data 
anywhere  in  America  for  as  little  as  $6  an 
hour— over  a  fiber  optic  based  network 
that’s  a  million  times  more  accurate 
than  ordinary  WATS  or  DDD  services. 

Along  with  this  incredible 
low  price,  DataCall  Plus  sends  your  data 
via  a  network  designed  specifically  for  data, 

Tfelenet’s  Public  Data  Network. 

So  you  get  special  features  like  detailed  billing 
reports  by  user,  end-user  access  control,  dynamic 
routing  and  24-hour  customer  support  by  data  specialists — 
features  no  WATS  or  DDD  service  can  provide. 

All  for  as  little  as  $6  an  hour— with  no  traffic  charges. 

If  you  have  data  to  send,  call  Tfelenet  and  ask  for  more  information 
on  DataCall  Plus  today 

After  all,  there’s  never  been  a  data  service  this  good  for  a  price  this  low. 

Call  1-800-TELENET  today 


Telenet 

A  US  Sprint  Company 


©  1989  Tfelenet  Communications  Corporation 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 

PRODUCTS,  SERVICES,  ARCHITECTURES,  STANDARDS  AND  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


Worth  Noting 


J3oth  the 
Canadian  and 
American  governments 
very  much  want  to  see 
the  [Open  Software 
Foundation]  and 
[Unix  International, 
Inc.]  issue  settled  once 
and  for  all.  People  are 
not  going  to  want  to 
live  with  two  open 
system  versions  of 
Unix  that  don’t 
work  with  each 
other.” 

Dan  Ferley 

Director  of 
intermediate  informatics 
Transport  Canada 
Ottawa 
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Packets 

Remote  procedure  call 
(RPC)  specialist  Netwise, 
Inc.  said  recently  it  has  en¬ 
hanced  its  RPC  Tool  to  sup¬ 
port  several  new  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  products  as  well 
as  systems  from  several  other 
vendors. 

RPC  Tool  is  a  software  de¬ 
velopment  package  used  to 
build  applications  that  per¬ 
form  cooperative  processing 
across  multivendor  systems. 

Netwise  has  just  completed 
versions  of  the  RPC  software 
for  Sun-3  workstations  using 
the  SunOS  4  operating  system 
and  the  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol 
transport  protocol;  Sun386i 
workstations  running  SunOS  3 
and  TCP/IP;  and  Sun-4  work¬ 
stations  using  SunOS  4  and 
TCP/IP. 

In  the  personal  computer 
environment,  RPC  Tool  will  be 
available  later  this  month  to 
support  Intel  Corp.  80286- 
based  personal  computers 
running  Santa  Cruz  Opera¬ 
tion’s  Xenix  operating  system 
and  TCP/IP;  microcomputers 
running  MS-DOS  and  Excelan, 
Inc.’s  TCP/IP  implementa¬ 
tion;  and  microcomputers 
running  OS/2  and  the  Net¬ 
work  Basic  I/O  System  proto¬ 
col.  □ 


ImagePlus  improved, 
but  still  under  wraps 

IBM  broadened  the  operating  environment  of  the 
image  processing  system  while  still  in  beta  test. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

Senior  Writer 


In  its  own  image 


Scanner  digitizes 
paper  documents. 


1— - 1.  ■ ...  . 
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IBM 

3090 

USAA  uses  IBM’s  ImagePlus  to  digitize  roughly  25,000  pages  oi  daily 
correspondence,  saving  the  company  millions  each  year  in  clerical  costs. 


SOURCE:  UNITED  SERVICES  AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION,  SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


Beta-test  user  gives  image 
mgmt.  system  rave  review 

USAA  uses  ImagePlus  to  handle  digitized  images. 

By  Paul  Desmond 

Senior  Wtiter 


Little  more  than  a  year  after 
announcing  its  ImagePlus  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  not  yet  generally 
available,  IBM  is  promising  to  de¬ 
liver  more  features  with  the  im¬ 
age  management  product  than  it 
originally  announced. 

ImagePlus  is  a  product  worth 
waiting  for,  according  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Services  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion  (USAA)  and  Citibank,  N.A., 
beta-test  users  for  the  mainframe 
and  minicomputer  versions  of 
ImagePlus,  respectively.  The  us¬ 
ers  say  the  system  has  paid  big 
dividends  by  increasing  produc¬ 
tivity  and  improving  customer 
service. 

ImagePlus  is  a  hardware  and 
software  package  that  reduces 
paper  documents  to  digitized  im¬ 
ages  and  provides  for  the  storage 


and  distribution  of  those  images 
across  a  network  (“IBM  image¬ 
handling  system  unveiled,”  NW, 
July  4, 1988). 

It  consists  of  mainframe-  or 
minicomputer-based  software, 
image  terminals  based  on  IBM 
Personal  System/2s,  scanners 
from  IBM  or  Bell  &  Howell  Co., 
and  optical  disk  or  magnetic  disk 
storage  devices. 

Typically,  the  image  terminals 
are  tied  to  token-ring  nets,  which 
attach  to  the  mainframe  or  mini¬ 
computer.  Scanners  hang  off  the 
image  terminals,  and  the  storage 
devices  are  supported  by  the 
mainframe  or  minicomputer. 

The  product  was  announced 
June  28,  1988,  for  mainframes 
running  MVS/ESA  and  for  the 
System/36  and  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  minicomputers,  al- 
( continued  on  page  18) 


SAN  ANTONIO,  Texas  —  Unit¬ 
ed  Services  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion  (USAA),  an  insurance  and  fi¬ 
nancial  services  organization 
based  here,  has  the  largest  imple¬ 
mentation  of  IBM’s  ImagePlus  to 
date. 

“Every  time  we  add  another 
user  to  the  system,  it’s  a  world 
record,”  said  Charles  Plesums, 
director  of  image  systems  at 
USAA.  “The  next  largest  system 
I’ve  found  has  80  terminals.  We 
currently  [have]  over  400  termi¬ 
nals.” 

ImagePlus,  IBM’s  image  man¬ 
agement  product,  is  driven  by  a 
software  package  on  USAA’s 
mainframe  complex  of  three  IBM 
3090s  and  another  program  on  a 
dedicated  IBM  4381  mainframe. 

The  3090  package,  the  Image- 
Plus  Folder  Application  Facility, 
was  developed  by  USAA  and  sold 
to  IBM,  Plesums  said.  It  takes  up 
less  than  1%  of  the  combined  cy¬ 
cles  of  the  two  3090  Model  600s 
and  the  3090  Model  400,  and  it 
handles  the  indexing,  prioritizing 
and  routing  of  digitized  images. 

Software  on  the  4381  is 
charged  with  finding  image  docu¬ 
ments,  which  may  be  stored  on 
networked  optical  disk  platters  or 
magnetic  disks,  and  making  them 
available  to  users. 

The  4381  supports  optical 
storage  devices  —  jukeboxes  and 
disk  drives  —  as  well  as  more 
than  400  image  terminals.  The 
terminals  are  located  both  in  the 
USAA  home  office  here  and  at 
sites  in  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Tam¬ 
pa,  Fla.;  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Local  terminals  are  supported 
by  some  20  IBM  4M  bit/sec  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Networks.  Each  Token- 


Ring  is  attached  to  a  3174  con¬ 
troller,  which  in  turn  is  channel- 
attached  to  the  4381. 

Remote  image  terminals  are 
also  supported  by  Token-Ring 
Networks  but  tied  to  3745  com¬ 
munication  controllers  that  are 
linked  to  the  main  office  by  256K 
bit/sec  channels  on  T-l  lines. 

USAA’s  image  terminals  are 
based  on  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers  outfitted  with  a  special  key¬ 
board  and  display.  Future  ver¬ 
sions  will  be  based  on  IBM 
Personal  System/2  Model  50s  or 
above,  according  to  IBM. 


“F 

AJ  very  time  we 
add  another  user  to  the 
system,  it’s  a  world 
record,”  Plesums  said. 

▲  ▲A 


Each  terminal  is  outfitted  with 
an  adapter  board  that  compress¬ 
es  and  decompresses  digitized 
images.  The  terminals  support 
ImagePlus  peripherals  such  as 
Bell  &  Howell  Co.  2 1 1 5  scanners. 

USAA  scans  each  of  the 
25,000  pages  of  correspondence 
that  flow  into  its  property  and  ca¬ 
sualty  policy  division  each  day, 
Plesums  said.  Since  the  system  is 
only  partially  implemented  — 
USAA  plans  to  install  a  total  of 
about  1,400  terminals  —  only 
about  16%  of  its  2,000  service 
representatives  have  full-time  ac¬ 
cess  to  an  image  terminal.  The 
rest  of  the  representatives  share 
terminals.  □ 


DATA  DIALOGUE 


BY  JOE  MOHEN 

Independent  LUs  add 
pizzazz  to  VTAM 

First  in  a  three-part  series. 

IBM’s  Virtual  Telecommunications  Access  Method  —  long 
considered  mundane  —  is  beginning  to  look  like  an  exciting 
technology.  Tying  a  minicomputer  or  personal  computer  to  a 
VTAM  host  is  nothing  unusual.  But  a  new  technology  called 
independent  logical  unit  support  is  adding  interesting  new 
dimensions  to  that. 

In  simple  terms,  independent  logical  units  allow  two  small 
computers  —  other  than  IBM  mainframes  —  to  conduct 
sessions  over  a  VTAM  network. 

Believe  it  or  not,  until  this  year,  two  personal  computers 
attached  to  the  same  VTAM  host  could  not  maintain  sessions 
with  each  other  through  that  host.  It  used  to  be  that  VTAM 
required  one  of  the  session  partners  in  every  session  to  be  a 
host  application. 

Needless  to  say,  this  was  a  tremendous  problem  for  many 
users.  Suppose  you  had  System/36s  around  the  country  that 
were  all  connected  to  the  same  VTAM  network.  Suppose  the 
System/36s  not  only  needed  to  communicate  with  the  company 
mainframe,  but  also  with  one  another. 

In  that  case,  it  was  necessary  to  have  redundant  telephone 
lines  linking  the  System/36s  directly  to  each  other. 

The  problem  was  commonly  referred  to  as  the  “lack  of 
outboard  primary  logical  unit.”  IBM  has  finally  solved  it.  So 
what  is  an  independent  logical  unit  and  how  does  it  solve  the 
problem?  An  independent  logical  unit  can  start  and  stop  its 
sessions  independent  of  VTAM.  Logical  units  that  still  require 
VTAM  intervention  are  called  “dependent  logical  units.” 

What  criteria  must  be  met  for  a  logical  unit  to  be 
independent? 

(continued  on  page  18) 

Mohen  is  an  SNA  specialist  and  consultant  based  in  New 
York. 
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ImagePIus  improved, 
but  still  under  wraps 

continued  from  page  1 7 

though  IBM  did  not  commit  to  a  delivery 

date  at  that  time. 

Instead,  IBM  said  it  simply  wanted  to  let 
users  know  that  the  system  was  on  its  way, 
since  the  planning  cycle  for  installing  such 
a  system  is  typically  measured  in  years, 
said  David  Liddell,  manager  of  marketing 
plans  for  image  application  systems  at 
IBM.  IBM  also  wanted  to  get  additional 
beta  tests  unders  its  belt  since  the  company 
was  new  to  the  image  processing  market. 

This  March,  IBM  said  ImagePIus  would 
be  generally  available  for  the  System/36 
on  Sept.  29,  for  MVS/ESA  on  Dec.  29  and 
for  the  AS/400  by  April  1990. 

The  company  said  it  has  improved  on 


the  original  ImagePIus  by  broadening  the 
operating  environment  in  which  it  can  be 
used,  Liddell  said.  The  original  mainframe 
version  at  USAA  only  ran  under  IBM’s  IMS. 
For  an  implementation  at  Lincoln  National 
Corp.,  an  insurance  company  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  IBM  ported  ImagePIus  to 
CICS. 

IBM  is  also  working  to  enhance  Image- 
Plus  so  it  can  accept  image  transmissions 
directly  from  facsimile  machines  or 
through  optical  character  recognition  de¬ 
vices.  Currently,  the  system  works  only 
with  scanners  that  digitize  paper  docu¬ 
ments. 

Likewise,  IBM  plans  to  expand  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  indexing  capability  so  a  single  image 
can  be  referenced  in  multiple  indexes. 

IBM  is  also  working  on  porting  Image- 
Plus  to  its  VM  and  OS/2  Extended  Edition 


operating  systems. 

In  the  wake  of  its  recent  marketing 
agreement  with  and  investment  in  Image 
Business  Systems  Corp.  (IBS),  which 
makes  a  Unix-based  imaging  system,  IBM 
will  develop  a  way  to  exchange  files  be¬ 
tween  ImagePIus  and  IBS’  ImageSystem, 
Liddell  said. 

A  plus  for  users 

The  ImagePIus  systems  at  USAA  and 
Lincoln  National  are  the  only  mainframe 
versions  currently  in  production  at  user 
sites,  although  a  handful  more  are  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  installation,  he  said.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Citibank,  there  are  three  other  Sys¬ 
tem/36  prototypes  currently  being  tested 
at  user  sites.  Liddell  declined  to  name 
those  users. 

USAA  is  by  far  the  largest  ImagePIus 


user,  with  more  than  400  terminals  on¬ 
line,  according  to  Charles  Plesums,  direc¬ 
tor  of  image  systems  for  the  San  Antonio, 
Texas-based  insurance  and  financial  ser¬ 
vices  organization  (see  “Beta-test  user 
gives  image  mgmt.  system  rave  review,” 
page  17).  The  system  is  saving  USAA  about 
$5  million  per  year  in  warehouse  space 
and  file  clerks,  which  offsets  the  $5  million 
annual  cost  of  operating  ImagePIus,  Ple¬ 
sums  said. 

But  it  also  provides  intangible  benefits 
such  as  backup  off-site  storage,  better  file 
management  and  improved  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  The  latter  leads  to  improved  produc¬ 
tivity  among  the  service  representatives 
who  use  the  system  since  they  now  have 
ready  access  to  the  documents  they  need 
to  handle  clients’  phone  calls. 

“For  every  percent  of  improvement  in 
productivity,  I  save  a  million  dollars  a 
year,”  Plesums  said.  “We’ve  already  got¬ 
ten  more  than  a  percent,  but  we  know 
we’ve  hardly  scratched  the  surface.” 

As  far  as  productivity  gains  go,  Liddell 
said,  Citibank’s  85  ImagePIus  users  in  the 
company’s  credit  card  correspondence  de¬ 
partment  can  handle  an  average  of  12.6 
cases  per  hour  with  the  system  as  opposed 
to  the  previous  average  of  10.5  cases  per 
hour.  That  translates  to  a  20%  productivity 
increase,  he  said. 

Citibank  would  neither  confirm  nor 
deny  the  accuracy  of  those  figures. 

Author,  author 

USAA  was  intimately  involved  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  ImagePIus,  Liddell  said.  It 
wrote  and  sold  to  IBM  the  software  that 
drives  the  Folder  Application  Facility, 
which  handles  the  indexing,  routing  and 
prioritizing  of  image  files,  or  what  IBM 
calls  folders. 

USAA  also  provided  IBM  with  some  ad¬ 
ditional  features  that  have  yet  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  as  part  of  ImagePIus,  Plesums 
said. 

One  feature  is  used  to  store  correspon¬ 
dence  going  from  USAA  to  its  clients.  It  al¬ 
lows  the  company  to  store  information  as 
text  and  then  plug  the  text  into  an  image  of 
the  form  the  correspondence  was  actually 
printed  on,  such  as  company  letterhead  or 
a  policy  form.  That  dramatically  reduces 
the  storage  space  required  for  outgoing 
correspondence,  Plesums  said.  □ 


Independent  LUs  add 
pizzazz  to  VTAM 

continued  from  page  1 7 

■  The  sessions  it  uses  must  be  peer-orient¬ 
ed.  In  other  words,  they  must  use  LU  6.2 
only. 

■  The  logical  unit  must  reside  inside  a 
Type  2.1  device.  A  node  that  supports  both 
LU  6.2  and  also  Node  Type  2.1  is  some¬ 
times  described  as  using  Advanced  Pro- 
gram-to-Program  Communications.  But 
not  every  APPC  node  supports  indepen¬ 
dent  logical  units. 

According  to  IBM,  there  are  a  few  other 
requirements: 

■  The  logical  unit  must  be  able  to  send  a 
BIND  command  to  start  a  session  —  that 
is,  it  must  be  primary  logical  unit  capable, 
meaning  it  must  be  able  to  send  a  BIND  to 
another  device. 

■  It  needs  to  support  extended  BINDs, 
which  contain  a  special  session  identifier 
called  “PCID,”  a  procedure  correlation 
identifier  that  recognizes  each  BIND  com¬ 
mand. 

■  It  needs  to  be  tested  to  assure  it  works 
with  the  latest  releases  of  VTAM  and  Net¬ 
work  Control  Program.  □ 


UNTIL  NOW, 

THIS  KIND 

OF  BRIDGE 


POWER 
WAS  PURE 
FICTION. 


Introducing  the  3000  Series 
Ethernet  Bridge  from  Cryptall. 

Literally  the  highest-speed,  highest- 
throughput,  most  flexible  remote 
LAN /WAN  bridge  available.  At  a  price 
that's  far  more  cost-effective  than 
any  lower-performance  bridge  you  can 
buy— no  matter  how  limited  your 
current  network. 

Faster  than  a  speeding  bullet  A  full  and 
sustained  10  Mbps  bandwidth  capacity. 
So  you  can  utilize  100%  of  your  network¬ 
ing  capability  100%  of  the  time.  Over  any 
transmission  media:  fiber,  microwave, 
DDS,TlandT2. 

Able  to  leap  tall  buildings.  Even  when 
your  LANs  are  5,000  miles  apart— a 
considerable  improvement  over  the 
four-mile  limitation  available  with  other 


Photo  courtesy  of  Providence  Public  Library  Rhode  Island  Collection. 


high-speed  bridges.  Flexibility's  further 
enhanced  with  a  standard  RAM  card  slot 
for  later  software  upgrades. 

More  powerful  than  a  locomotive.  The 

only  LAN/WAN  bridge  that  offers 
optional  DES  encryption.  And  with  no 
compromise  to  performance.  What's 
more,  the  Cryptall  3000  Series  is 
self- learning— passing  only  those  packets 
destined  for  the  remote  LAN.  Thus 
minimizing  LAN-to-LAN  traffic. 

Whether  you're  upgrading  your 
existing  LAN  or  installing 
a  new  one,  choose  the  only  i 

bridge  powerful  enough  %  ^ 

to  expand  with  you. 

Cryptall's  3000  =5 

Series  Ethernet  Bridge. 

The  one  that  separates 
fact  from  fiction. 


CRYPTALL 

COMMUNICATIONS 

CORPORATION 


1110  Wellington  Ave.,  Cranston,  RI 02910, 

401-941-7600 
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PC  AND  TERMINAL  TO  HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


“F„ 

X-ithernet 
adapter  prices  will 
continue  to  fall. 
[3Com  Corp.  Chief 
Executive]  Bill  Krause 
should  head  for  the 
Pacific  rim  to  find  an 
inexpensive  PC 
adapter 

manufacturer.” 


Doug  Gold 

Communications 
research  manager 
International  Data  Corp. 
Framingham,  Mass. 


etnotes 

Networking  protocol  spe¬ 
cialist  Retix,  Inc.  of  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. ,  last  week  said  it 
will  release  software  support¬ 
ing  the  X.400  API  Associa¬ 
tion's  new  Gateway  applica¬ 
tion  program  interface  (API) 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Gateway  API  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  non-Open 
Systems  Interconnection  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  systems  with  ac¬ 
cess  to  X.400  facilities,  which 
in  turn  will  enable  users  of  dis¬ 
similar  E-mail  packages  to 
communicate  with  one  anoth¬ 
er.  The  product  consists  of  a 
set  of  API  libraries  for  Retix’s 
existing  OpenServer  400  se¬ 
ries  of  X.400  message  servers. 

Retix  may  be  reached  at 
2644  30th  St.,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  90405,  or  call  (213) 
399-2200. 

The  cc:Mail  LAN  Package 
for  Macintosh,  which  enables 
users  to  exchange  electronic 
mail  between  DOS-based  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintoshes, 
is  now  available  from  cc:Mail, 
Inc.  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

The  product  supports  re¬ 
mote  users  and  operates 
across  bridges  and  gateways 
to  such  mainframe-based  E- 
mail  services  as  IBM’s  Profes¬ 
sional  Office  System. 

Priced  at  $495  per  server, 
cc:Mail  LAN  Package  for  Mac¬ 
intosh  will  run  across  any  net 
environment  that  supports 
Apple’s  Apple  Filing  Protocol 
or  DOS  3-1.  The  company  is 
located  at  385  Sherman  Ave., 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94306,  or  call 
(415)  321-0430.  □ 


Double-duty  applications 


A  partial  listing  of  applications  that  support  NETBIOS  and  run  in 
Novell,  Inc.  NetWare  and  Microsoft  Corp.  LAN  Manager  environments. 


*  Does  not  support  OS/2  LAN  Manager 

**  Indicates  product  is  a  server-based  distributed  application  that  can 
be  shared  across  a  LAN  Manager  or  NetWare  network. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


Developers  put  distributed 
application  plans  on  hold 

Waiting  for  common  interface,  more  user  demand. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

FRAMINGHAM,  Mass.  —  Top 
software  vendors  say  they  won’t 
develop  distributed  applications 
for  OS/2  LAN  Manager  and  Net¬ 
Ware  386  until  network  suppliers 
settle  on  common  programming 
interfaces  and  user  demand  for 
such  applications  grows. 

The  result  is  a  dearth  of  so- 
called  client/server  applications 
that  allow  users  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  advanced  capabilities, 
including  multitasking,  of  these 
new  network  operating  systems. 


s 

L^oftware  vendors  say 
they  want  suppliers  to 
standardize  on  the 
Named  Pipes  interface. 

▲  ▲▲ 


Independent  software  ven¬ 
dors  say  they  want  network  sup¬ 
pliers  to  standardize  on  the 
Named  Pipes  interface  common¬ 
ly  supported  in  OS/2  LAN  Manag¬ 
er  environments. 

Software  developers  say  one 
reason  they’ve  delayed  develop¬ 
ment  of  distributed  applications 
for  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare  386  is 
because  that  network  operating 
system  supports  Novell’s  own  in¬ 
terprocess  communications  in¬ 
terface. 

“There  is  a  move  by  Novell  to 
provide  upper  level  [application 
program  interfaces];  it  said  it  will 
support  and  provide  the  same 
APIs,  such  as  Named  Pipes,  that 


OS/2  LAN  Manager  does.  They 
have  to  deliver  on  that  promise  in 
order  to  survive,”  said  David 
Clare,  senior  manager  for  PC 
products  at  WordPerfect  Corp.  in 
Orem,  Utah. 

Developers  said  they  don’t 
want  to  spend  the  time  and  mon¬ 
ey  to  write  applications  to  run  on 
each  network  operating  system. 

The  availability  of  standard 
high-level  APIs,  software  vendors 
said,  would  enable  them  to  create 
distributed  client/server  applica¬ 
tions  that  can  run  under  multiple 
network  operating  systems. 

With  the  current  state  of  nu¬ 
merous  programming  interfaces, 
software  developers  say  they 
don’t  expect  to  deliver  client/ 
server  applications  for  at  least  a 
year  or,  more  likely,  18  months. 

“Once  standards  emerge  for 
higher  level  APIs,  the  whole  issue 
of  writing  applications  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  network  operating  system 
will  become  a  moot  point,”  said 
Mark  Dumont,  director  of  prod¬ 
uct  development  in  the  Vancou¬ 
ver-based  Financial  and  Micro¬ 
products  Group  of  Computer 
Associates  International,  Inc. 

“Unfortunately,  we  have  to 
wait  for  standard  APIs  —  such  as 
an  SQL  Server  API  —  to  become 
available  for  both  LAN  Manager 
and  NetWare  so  our  applications 
will  run  in  both  environments. 
They  don't  exist  today,”  Dumont 
added. 

Two-part  problem 

Users  meanwhile  have  been 
slow  to  migrate  to  OS/2  LAN 
Manager  because  there  are  still  so 
few  available  client/server-based 
distributed  applications. 

The  current  crop  of  worksta- 
( continued  on  page  20 ) 


Airline  assesses  its 
multivendor  strategy 

American  pits  vendors  against  each  other  to  get 
features,  functionality  needed  for  net  expansion. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 

TULSA,  Okla.  —  American 
Airlines,  Inc.’s  recent  decision  to 
award  a  contract  to  three  vendors 
for  50,000  workstations  for  its 
reservation  network  underscores 
the  lengths  some  users  will  go  to 
obtain  quality  equipment. 

Rather  than  award  a  volume 
purchase  to  any  one  vendor, 
American  Airlines  tapped  IBM, 
AT&T  and  Tandy  Corp.  to  initial¬ 
ly  supply  itwith  5,000  Intel  Corp. 
80386-based  personal  comput¬ 
ers  each. 

Those  devices  would  be  used 
as  network  nodes  in  a  major  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  airline’s  SABRE 
reservation  net,  in  which  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  plans  to  install  hun¬ 
dreds  of  token-ring  subnetworks 
at  travel  agencies,  the  airline’s 
own  ticket  counters  and  other 
sites  over  the  next  two  years.  The 
network  workstations  will  also  be 
used  in  InterAAct,  the  airline’s 
prototype  office  network. 

Orders  for  the  remaining 
35,000  network  workstations 


will  be  awarded  to  the  vendor  that 
can  deliver  workstations  with  the 
features  and  functionality  dictat¬ 
ed  by  the  airline. 

It  appears  the  airline  will  em¬ 
ploy  the  same  purchase  strategy 
for  the  acquisition  of  token-ring 
interface  cards  for  the  50,000 
workstations. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Open  Token  Foundation,  Lindsay 
Miller,  project  manager  of  local 
network  and  workstation  engi¬ 
neering  at  American  Airlines, 
told  a  group  of  vendors  that  his 
company  would  split  the  order 
for  token-ring  interfaces  among 
IBM,  Proteon,  Inc.  and  Western 
Digital  Corp. 

American  Airline’s  multiple- 
source  strategy  flies  in  the  face  of 
other  users  who  have  opted  to  go 
with  a  single  vendor  in  order  to 
ensure  one-stop  service  and  sup¬ 
port. 

“We  want  the  best  of  all 
worlds,”  said  Bill  Jewell,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  communications 
engineering  at  American  Air- 
( continued  on  page  20 ) 


NCD  unveils  new  version 
of  its  X/ Windows  display 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Network  Computing  Devices,  Inc. 
(NCD)  last  week  introduced  a 
larger,  more  powerful  version  of 
its  network  display  station  for 
X/Windows  and  DECwindows  ap¬ 
plications  on  Ethernet  local  nets. 

Start-up  NCD’s  charter  is  to 
develop  a  line  of  intelligent  X/ 
Windows  network  stations  that 
offer  users  the  functionality  of  a 
graphics  workstation  at  a  much 
lower  price. 

NCD’s  net  displays  are  a  cross 
between  a  workstation  and  a  ter¬ 
minal  —  the  device  handles  the 
graphics  and  communications 
functions  of  networked  applica¬ 
tions  but  leaves  the  application 
processing  to  a  multiuser  host. 

NCD’s  latest  offering,  the 
NCD19,  boasts  a  19-in.  screen 
with  1,280  pLxel-by- 1,024  pixel 
resolution.  Based  on  a  32-bit,  1 5- 
MHz  Motorola  Corp.  68020  mi¬ 
croprocessor,  it  is  several  times 
faster  than  NCD's  first  product, 
the  NCD16.  It  can  also  be  config¬ 
ured  with  more  memory.  By  con¬ 
trast,  the  NCD  1 6  has  a  1 6-bit,  1 2- 
MHz  68000  microprocessor  and  a 


smaller,  1 6-in.  screen  with  1,024 
pixel -by- 1,0 24  pixel  resolution. 

“Basically,  the  NCD16  is  posi¬ 
tioned  for  people  moving  up  from 
terminals,  and  the  NCD  19  lets 
people  move  down  from  worksta¬ 
tions,”  said  Judy  Estrin,  executive 
vice-president  of  NCD. 

The  NCD  19  operates  three 
times  faster  than  a  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  Sun-3/50  diskless 
workstation  running  X/ Win¬ 
dows,  Estrin  said.  Moreover,  it 
costs  $3,700,  compared  to 
roughly  $5,000  for  the  Sun- 
3/50. 

X/Windows,  a  graphical  user 
interface  standard  universally 
adopted  by  vendors  and  support¬ 
ed  in  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
DECwindows,  divides  an  applica¬ 
tion  into  two  portions  based  on 
the  client/server  model. 

The  client  in  this  case  is  the  ap¬ 
plication  program,  which  makes 
requests  to  a  server  (the  display) 
for  display  resources.  The  client 
and  server  can  reside  on  the  same 
machine  or  on  separate  comput¬ 
ers  linked  in  a  local  network. 

The  NCD  stations  exploit  this 
architecture  by  handling  only  the 
( continued  on  page  20 ) 
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New  bridges  from  Netronix 
handle  Token-Ring  routing 


By  Sarah  Vandershaf 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

PETALUMA,  Calif.  —  Netronix 
last  week  introduced  two  bridges 
with  built-in  routing  intelligence 
that  connect  IBM  Token-Ring 
Networks  in  complex  inter¬ 
networks. 

Netronix  unwrapped  the  To- 
kenMaster  425  Subnetwork 
Bridge  and  the  TokenMaster  400 
Broadband  Bridge,  both  of  which 
use  source  routing  technology  to 
link  Token-Ring  segments. 

In  source  routing,  which  IBM 
uses  in  its  own  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work  offerings,  software  resides 
in  the  workstation.  The  source 
routing  software  determines  the 
fastest  route  to  another  node  on 
the  network  by  sending  data 
packets  to  the  bridge,  which 
transmits  data  over  two  or  more 
alternate  routes  to  see  which 
packet  returns  first,  said  Terence 
Bentley,  director  of  marketing. 
Subsequent  packets  are  then  sent 
over  the  fastest  route. 

The  TokenMaster  425  Sub¬ 
network  Bridge  can  be  used  to 


partition  IBM  Token-Rings  into 
subnetworks  that  are  linked  to 
one  another  over  a  4M  bit/sec 
baseband  cable,  allowing  for 
complex  but  manageable  enter¬ 
prise  networks,  said  Arthur  Jop- 
ling,  president  of  Netronix. 

Data  packets  can  pass  through 
as  many  as  18  TokenMaster  425 
Subnetwork  Bridges  between 
source  and  destination,  although 
most  networks  are  configured  for 
only  two  or  three  bridge  hops, 
Bentley  said. 

The  TokenMaster  400  Broad¬ 
band  Bridge  works  on  the  same 
networks  as  the  TokenMaster 
425,  linking  subnetworks  to 
a  broadband  backbone.  The 
bridges  can  connect  nets  as  far  as 
6.2  miles  apart,  Jopling  said. 

Both  products  are  self-con¬ 
tained  units  that  link  to  the  wiring 
segments  of  each  Token-Ring. 

Netronix  is  marketing  the 
bridges  to  large  businesses,  some 
of  which  now  use  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  fitted  with  Token-Ring  and 
broadband  network  interface 
cards  as  a  bridge  linking  Token- 


Rings  to  the  broadband  back¬ 
bone.  Netronix  estimates  that 
buying  the  pieces  and  putting 
them  together  can  cost  as  much 
as  $10,000,  whereas  its  integrat¬ 
ed  bridge  costs  $5,890. 

Both  bridges  operate  at  the 
media  access  control  layer,  mak¬ 
ing  them  transparent  to  network 
operating  system  protocols.  This 
allows  the  bridges  to  work  with 
any  network  operating  system 
compatible  with  the  IBM  Token- 
Ring  adapter  and  IBM  Source- 
Routing  Protocol. 

Existing  software  packages 
that  can  work  with  the  Netronix 
bridges  include  Novell,  Inc.’s  Net¬ 
Ware,  IBM’s  PC  LAN  Program  and 
LAN  Server,  and  applications 
such  as  IBM’s  3270  Emulation 
3.0  and  Advanced  Program-to- 
Program  Communications. 

The  bridges  are  driven  by  a  1 2- 
MHz  Intel  Corp.  80286  micropro¬ 
cessor  with  an  internal  1 6-bit  bus 
capable  of  transferring  data  at  5M 
byte/sec.  The  bridges  have  built- 
in  network  management  tools, 
including  audio  and  visual 
alarms. 

The  two  versions  of  Token- 
Master  400  Broadband  Bridge 
and  the  TokenMaster  425  Sub¬ 
network  Bridge  each  cost  $5,890 
and  are  available  now.  □ 


Airline  assesses 
its  strategy 

continued  from  page  19 
line’s  SABRE  Computer  Services 
Division  here.  Jewell  also  wrote 
the  procurement  proposal. 

Contracts  for  additional  or¬ 
ders  will  depend  on  which  vendor 
has  the  best  performance,  ser¬ 
vices,  features  and  upgrades 
available  at  the  time  the  airline  is 
ready  to  buy  the  equipment,  he 
added. 

“This  ensures  that  we  have 
more  control  over  what  we’re 
getting  than  if  we  bought  every¬ 
thing  at  once  from  a  single  ven¬ 
dor,”  Jewell  said. 

Plans  take  flight 

American  Airlines’  efforts  to 
secure  local  network  hardware 
that  meets  its  own  specifications 
is  crucial  to  the  carrier’s  plans  to 
build  a  massive  Open  Systems  In- 
teconnection  backbone  net  that 
utilizes  the  X.400  message  han¬ 
dling  protocol.  This  backbone 
would  be  used  to  transfer  mes¬ 
sages  among  SABRE  and  Inter- 
AAct  users. 

The  SABRE  Travel  Informa¬ 
tion  Network  reservation  system 
will  use  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare 
386  network  operating  system 


Developers  put  plans  on  hold 

continued  from  page  1 9 


tion  applications  for  DOS-based 
nets  only  provide  users  with  such 
things  as  basic  file  and  print  ser¬ 
vices  and  electronic  mail  capabil¬ 
ities. 

Current  applications  aren’t 
geared  for  a  client/server  archi¬ 
tecture  that  enables  workstation 
users,  for  instance,  to  distribute 
portions  of  data  base  processing 
to  servers  and  host  systems 
across  a  local  network. 

While  software  vendors  agree 
they  must  develop  sophisticated 
applications  to  take  advantage  of 
the  multitasking  capabilities  of 
OS/2  LAN  Manager  and  NetWare 
386,  they’re  still  not  sure  that  us¬ 
ers  are  ready  for  them. 

“Vendors  are  doing  most  of 
the  talking,”  said  WordPerfect’s 


Clare.  “Users  still  aren’t  fully 
aware  of  what  advantages  server- 
and  host-based  applications  on 
OS/2  LAN  Manager  and  NetWare 
386  will  give  them.” 

Most  users  are  happy  with  the 
applications  they  have  now, 
claimed  Sherry  Osaka,  network 
product  manager  at  Informix 
Software,  Inc.  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.  “They’re  still  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  SQL  and  relational 
data  bases  are  all  about,  so  there 
hasn’t  been  a  lot  of  demand  for 
OS/2  LAN  Manager  and  client/ 
server  applications.” 

Despite  the  so-far  lukewarm 
demand,  software  developers  say 
they  are  committed  to  building 
distributed  client/server  applica¬ 
tions  for  OS/2  LAN  Manager  and 


NetWare  386  as  soon  as  standard 
APIs  are  available.  But  none  of 
the  software  shops  would  say 
how  far  along  they  are  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  process  or  when  the 
products  will  ship. 

“Application  development  is 
contingent  upon  high-level  APIs, 
so  we  don’t  know  when  the  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  available,”  Du¬ 
mont  said. 

Similarly,  Clare  said,  “We’re 
going  to  wait  for  the  market  to 
mature  a  bit.  At  this  point,  we 
can’t  say  when  we’ll  ship  applica¬ 
tions  for  these  products.” 

Carla  Marcinowski,  senior 
marketing  manager  for  network¬ 
ing  at  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  Lotus 
has  no  specific  ship  dates  for 
OS/2  LAN  Manager  applications. 

If  network  vendors  fail  to  de¬ 
velop  standard  APIs,  software 


suppliers  acknowledge  that 
they’ll  build  proprietary  inter¬ 
faces. 

“We  won’t  sit  on  our  hands  if 
API  standards  don’t  emerge.  If 
that  happens,  we’ll  have  to  sup¬ 
port  various  network  vendors’ 
APIs  through  our  own  propri¬ 
etary  interface,  ”  Dumont  said. 

That’s  not  the  best  solution 
though,  he  said,  since  proprietary 
interfaces  often  decrease  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  application. 

Meanwhile,  the  stalemate  over 
demand  vs.  lack  of  applications 
continues.  “Vendors  shouldn’t 
wait  until  users  are  screaming  for 
the  applications,  but  we  at  least 
need  indicators  that  show  they’re 
increasing  the  size  and  scope  of 
their  LANs  and  need  the  new  ap¬ 
plications,”  Clare  said.  “And  so 
far,  very  few  users  are  telling  us 
that.”  □ 


NCD  unveils 
new  display 

continued  from  page  19 
display  and  communications 
functions  of  a  networked  X/Win- 
dows  application,  leaving  the  ap¬ 
plication  processing  to  the  re¬ 
mote  host.  As  such,  they  offer  the 
user  a  middle  ground  between 
low-function  ASCII  terminals  and 
high-priced  workstations. 

Both  stations  run  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocol  or  optional  DECnet  pro¬ 
tocols  and  can  support  multiple 
Unix  or  VAX/VMS  hosts  simulta¬ 
neously,  displaying  each  host 
session  in  a  separate  window. 
They  come  with  an  asynchronous 
RS-232  port  and  either  a  standard 
or  thin-wire  Ethernet  interface. 

The  network  interface  is 


housed  on  a  removable  module 
so  NCD  will  be  able  to  provide  ex¬ 
isting  display  stations  with  con¬ 
nections  to  other  types  of  media 
and  network  topologies  as  user 
needs  dictate. 

Estrin  said  the  emerging 
lOBaseT  Ethernet-over-tele- 
phone  wire  standard  would  be 
supported  by  a  future  NCD  inter¬ 
face  option.  She  listed  Fiber  Dis¬ 
tributed  Data  Interface,  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Network  and 
IBM’s  Token-Ring  as  other  likely 
targets. 

The  NDC16  and  NCD  19  are 
compatible  with  one  another,  Es¬ 
trin  added.  Some  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  include  the 
NCDl6’s  smaller  footprint,  lower 
price  ($2,500)  and  amount  of 
memory  supported. 

The  NCD  19  can  be  configured 


with  2M  bytes  to  8M  bytes  of 
memory,  while  the  NCDlb  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  between  1M  and  4.5M 
bytes.  Also,  the  NCD19’s  larger 
screen  can  display  two  pages  of 


T 

JL  he  NCD19  can  be 
configured  with  2M 
bytes  to  8M  bytes  of 
memory. 
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text  and  graphics  side  by  side, 
providing  a  high-end  output  de¬ 
vice  for  desktop  publishing  appli¬ 
cations. 
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Estrin  said  the  NCD  19  should 
also  appeal  to  workstation  users 
who  are  accustomed  to  large  dis¬ 
plays  for  software  development 
or  computer-aided  design  and 
manufacturing  applications. 
Even  transaction  processing  us¬ 
ers  will  benefit  from  the  NCD19’s 
high  resolution  and  speed  in  their 
use  of  menus  and  manipulation 
of  data,  she  added. 

Founded  in  February  1988, 
NCD  released  the  NCD16  one 
year  later.  The  NCD  19  is  avail¬ 
able  60  days  after  receipt  of  or¬ 
der.  The  company  is  marketing 
the  display  stations  directly  to  us¬ 
ers  and  to  systems  vendors  for  re¬ 
sale.  NCD’s  current  list  of  OEMs 
includes  Pyramid  Technology 
Corp.,  Tektronix,  Inc.,  MIPS 
Computer  Systems  and  Stellar 
Computer,  Inc.  □ 


across  the  token-ring  installa¬ 
tions.  No  decision  has  yet  been 
made  on  what  version  of  NetWare 
InterAAct  will  employ. 

SABRE’s  4M  bit/sec  token¬ 
ring  nets  will  be  linked  to  eight 
IBM  3090  mainframes  via  various 
dial-up  and  leased-line  services, 
ranging  from  9-6K  bit/sec,  56K 
bit/sec,  T-l,  fractional  T-l  and 
T-3  services.  Eventually  those 
mainframes  will  be  connected  to 
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U umb  terminals 
connected  to  host 
systems  are  a  thing  of 
the  past,”  Jewell  said. 
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a  4M  bit/sec  token-ring  backbone 
net  at  SABRE  headquarters  here, 
Jewell  said. 

The  switch  from  a  centralized 
host-based,  dumb  terminal  setup 
to  local  nets  will  make  the  air¬ 
line’s  travel  reservation  opera¬ 
tions  more  efficient  and  will  in¬ 
crease  the  speed  of  communica¬ 
tions  among  the  company’s 
personnel,  Jewell  said. 

The  80386-based  worksta¬ 
tions  will  replace  American’s  cur¬ 
rent  complement  of  dumb  termi¬ 
nals  connected  to  host-based 
systems. 

“Dumb  terminals  connected 
to  host  systems  are  a  thing  of  the 
past,”  Jewell  said.  “The  networks 
will  give  us  the  flexibility  of  stor¬ 
ing  data  locally  on  a  file  server, 
which  will  increase  the  users’ 
productivity  since  it  will  decrease 
the  time  it  takes  to  process  appli¬ 
cations.” 

Under  the  current  setup,  users 
of  the  airline’s  SABRE  network 
have  no  peer-to-peer  relation¬ 
ships.  In  order  to  make  or  access 
changes  in  airline  arrival  and  de¬ 
parture  schedules,  users’  dumb 
terminals  must  access  the  central 
data  base  located  on  one  of  the 
eight  IBM  3090  mainframes, 
which  are  located  at  SABRE  head¬ 
quarters  here.  This  is  an  outmod¬ 
ed  and  time-consuming  process, 
Jewell  said. 

By  contrast,  the  local  nets  will 
give  reservation  system  users  the 
ability  to  make  updates  on  the  file 
servers  on  the  fly  and  see  any 
flight  schedule  or  arrival/depar- 
ture  gate  changes  almost  instan¬ 
taneously,  Jewell  said. 


A  look  to  the  future 

Similarly,  the  decision  to  put 
the  powerful  80386  workstations 
at  the  desktop  and  reservation 
counters  was  made  with  an  eye 
toward  the  future. 

“As  far  as  we’re  concerned  the 
future  is  now.  We’re  putting  as 
much  power,  functionality  and 
flexibility  at  our  users’  fingertips 
as  we  can.  There’s  no  sense  in  in¬ 
stalling  80286-based  systems 
now  and  then  having  to  disrupt 
our  service  to  upgrade  to  80386s 
next  year,”  Jewell  said.  □ 
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Users  push  vendors  for 
more  usage-based  pricing 

Users  cite  current  high  costs,  unwieldy  licensing. 

By  Barton  Crockett 

Senior  Editor 


Taking  a  reservation 


Percentage  of  travel  agencies  that  subscribe  to 
U.S.  airline  reservation  systems 
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Competition  forcing 
travel  nets  to  merge 

Despite  failed  merger  of  nets  from  Delta,  American 
Airlines,  reservation  net  firms  seek  consolidation. 

By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  Writer 


Worth  Noting 


Seventy-eight  percent 
of  the  more  than  500 
Fortune  1 ,000 
executives  surveyed 
recently  by  the  New 
York-based  accounting 
firm  Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
said  the 

telecommunications 
infrastructure  in  the  U.S. 
is  “absolutely  critical” 
to  the  nation’s 
economic  prosperity. 
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ssociation 

Watch 

The  Energy  Telecom¬ 
munications  and  Electri¬ 
cal  Association  (ENTELEC) 

is  now  accepting  abstracts  of 
technical  papers  for  its  annual 
conference  and  exposition,  to 
be  held  March  1 1  to  14, 1990, 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Technical  papers  can  be 
submitted  on  the  following 
topics:  control  systems,  gen¬ 
eral  and  transmission  sys¬ 
tems,  network  technology  and 
microprocessor  technology.  A 
50-word  abstract  or  a  copy  of 
the  typed  presentation  should 
be  mailed  to  ENTELEC  head¬ 
quarters  by  Sept.  21.  The  sev¬ 
en-member  technical  pro¬ 
gram  committee  will  review 
the  abstracts. 

For  more  information, 
write  ENTELEC  ’90,  P.0.  Box 
795038,  Dallas,  Texas 
75379,  or  call  (214)  235- 
0655. 

A  book  entitled  EDI  and 
American  Law:  A  Practical 
Guide  is  scheduled  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  September,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Transportation 
Data  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee:Electronic  Data  In¬ 
terchange  Association 
(TDCCrEDIA),  which  spon¬ 
sored  the  book’s  research. 

According  to  Benjamin 
Wright,  the  author  of  the  book 
and  a  lawyer  specializing  in 
electronic  communications 
law,  the  book  is  intended  to 
help  EDI  users  and  lawyers  un¬ 
derstand  each  other’s  lan¬ 
guages,  concerns  and  tech¬ 
niques  so  they  can  develop 
( continued  on  page  23 ) 


Frustrated  by  exorbitant  costs 
and  unwieldy  methods  of  licens¬ 
ing  software  in  nets,  a  growing 
number  of  users  are  demanding 
that  vendors  support  usage-sen¬ 
sitive  software  payment  schemes. 

With  usage-sensitive  billing, 
users  either  pay  based  on  how 
long  a  particular  network  appli¬ 
cation  is  used  or  by  the  number  of 
concurrent  users.  Such  billing 
methods  are  currently  offered  by 
only  a  handful  of  vendors.  But  us¬ 
ers  say  more  vendors  need  to 
adopt  them  as  corporations  in¬ 
creasingly  implement  network- 
based  applications  used  by  em¬ 
ployees  with  intelligent  desktop 
computers. 

In  the  past,  when  end  users 
worked  primarily  with  dumb  ter¬ 
minals  linked  to  mainframes  or 
minicomputers,  usage-sensitive 
billing  was  largely  unnecessary. 
Users  simply  licensed  a  single 
copy  of  a  software  package  and 
ran  it  on  the  host.  As  personal 


computer  use  proliferated,  some 
users  employed  so-called  site  li¬ 
censes  that  allow  them  to  copy 
software,  for  a  stiff  fee,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  individual  users 
throughout  their  organizations. 

But  such  payment  schemes  are 
quickly  becoming  inadequate. 

“This  is  a  big  issue  for  users,” 
said  John  Carson,  chairman  of 
the  Software  Licensing  Working 
Group  of  Herndon,  Va. -based 
Software  Productivity  Council 
(SPC),  a  partnership  of  14  aero¬ 
space  companies  that  have  band¬ 
ed  together  to  promote  more  effi¬ 
cient  uses  of  software.  “We’ve  got 
to  find  a  better  way  of  getting  a 
handle  on  software  usage  in  dis¬ 
tributed  networks.” 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem 
with  current  software  payment 
methods  is  that  they  do  not  take 
into  account  how  software  is  ac¬ 
tually  used  in  a  network.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  users  can  find  them¬ 
selves  spending  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  on  software  with 
( continued  on  page  22 ) 


Despite  the  decision  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines,  Inc.  and  Delta  Air¬ 
lines,  Inc.  to  scrap  a  proposed 
merger  of  their  computer  reser¬ 
vation  systems,  observers  say 
consolidation  of  reservation  nets 
in  the  U.S.  and  abroad  will  contin¬ 
ue  as  carriers  try  to  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  achieve  econo¬ 
mies  of  scale. 

Last  month,  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  said  it  would  file 
an  antitrust  suit  to  block  the 
merger  of  American  Airlines’  SA¬ 
BRE  and  Delta’s  Datas  II  net¬ 
works,  a  merger  that  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  February.  Conse- 
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VJonnectivity  is 
now  the  name  of  the 
game,”  said  System 
One’s  Edward  Gehrlein 
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quently,  American  and  Delta 
decided  to  abandon  the  deal.  The 
merged  network  would  have  con¬ 
trolled  nearly  45%  of  the  U.S. 
market. 

Analysts  said  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  decision  will  slow  con¬ 
solidation  among  reservation  net 
companies  in  the  U.S.  but  that  it 
will  not  halt  the  trend.  Some  said 
the  decision  would  force  small 
network  operators  such  as  Del¬ 
ta’s  Datas  II  out  of  business,  leav¬ 
ing  the  industry'  with  just  two  or 
three  major  players. 

“If  the  small  companies  can’t 
merge  with  the  dominant  play¬ 


ers,  then  they  will  exit  from  the 
business  because  they  can’t 
achieve  the  economies  of  scale  to 
compete  successfully,”  said  Gary' 
Dorman,  vice-president  at  Na¬ 
tional  Economic  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  an  economic  consult¬ 
ing  firm  based  in  New  York. 

Observers  have  predicted  that 
PARS,  the  reservation  network 
jointly  owned  by  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines,  Inc.  and  Northwest  Air¬ 
lines,  Inc.  will  merge  with  System 
One  Corp.  System  One  is  the  res¬ 
ervation  network  for  the  new 
Trump  Shuttle  and  Texas  Air 
Corp.,  the  parent  company  of 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  and  Conti¬ 
nental  Airlines,  Inc. 

Outside  the  U.S.,  foreign  air¬ 
lines  are  joining  together  to  build 
major  computer  reservation  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  Gemini  in  Canada, 
Amadeus  and  Galileo  in  Europe, 
and  Abacus  in  the  Far  East.  These 
consortia  will  provide  greater 
economies  of  scale  and  a  defense 
against  U.S.  reservation  network 
operators  eager  to  expand  into 
foreign  markets. 

The  name  of  the  game 

“Connectivity  is  now  the 
name  of  the  game,”  said  Edward 
Gehrlein,  chief  operating  officer 
of  Houston-based  System  One. 
“The  number  and  quality  of  com¬ 
puter  links  a  [net]  has  to  airlines, 
service  providers  and  other  [res¬ 
ervation  nets]  will  drive  future 
competition  in  this  industry.” 

System  One  has  links  to  40  air 
carriers,  30  car  rental  agencies, 
108  hotel  chains  and  25  other 
service  suppliers.  In  addition, 
System  One  is  doing  software  de¬ 
velopment  work  for  Amadeus, 
the  European  reservation  net 
consortium  backed  by  Air  France 
( continued  on  page  22 ) 
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Hush,  I’m  working.  It  seems  corporate  America  might 
soon  catch  on  to  an  idea  librarians  have  known  for  centuries:  A 
quiet  environment  enhances  concentration  and  productivity. 

One  company  in  particular,  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  has  made  considerable  noise  about  the  virtues  of 
silence.  For  starters,  the  Milwaukee-based  insurance  company 
has  periodic  “quiet  days,”  where  the  company  unplugs  its 
telephones  so  underwriters  can  catch  up  on  paperwork  and 
focus  on  important  long-term  projects. 

The  positive  results  of  this  practice  led  Northwestern 
Mutual’s  president  and  chief  executive  officer,  Donald  Schuenke, 
to  commission  a  study  on  the  role  and  value  of  quiet  in 
corporate  America.  The  result  is  a  40-page  booklet,  entitled  The 
Power  of  Quiet,  that  surveys  the  opinions  of  20  top  U.S. 
executives  and  blends  in  the  research  of  sociologists  and 
psychologists. 

Not  suprisingly,  the  study  found  that  the  higher  people  are 
on  the  corporate  ladder,  the  more  they  need  time  for  quiet 
contemplation.  It  seems  uninterrupted  quiet  time  is  essential 
for  solving  the  complex  problems  with  which  top  executives 
constantly  wrestle. 

“Many  [executives]  use  quiet  to  seek  a  condition  of  inner 
tranquility,  where  distractions  are  swept  away  and  the  mind  can 
be  focused  on  a  point  with  laser-like  intensity,”  the  report  says. 

Executives  who  find  time  for  quiet  —  whether  it  be  alone  in 
their  office,  on  an  airplane,  walking  on  a  beach,  commuting  or 
at  home  —  are  apt  to  make  wiser  judgments  or  engage  in 
creative  goal-oriented  thinking,  the  report  says.  But  more 
importantly,  these  executives  are  likely  to  avoid  job  burnout, 
illnesses  or  excessive  stress  levels  that  come  from  feeling 
“crowded”  by  people  or  other  distractions. 

According  to  Northwestern  Mutual’s  Schuenke,  “The  study 
suggests  that  a  mature,  disciplined,  successful  executive  puts  the 
productive  use  of  quiet  high  on  any  list  of  essential  attain¬ 
ments.”  □ 
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Competition  forces  nets  to  merge 

continued  from  page  21 


and  other  European  carriers. 

“We  want  to  develop  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Amadeus  so  that  we 
can  be  one  of  the  first  U.S.  reser¬ 
vation  nets  to  link  into  their  sys¬ 
tem  once  they  come  on-line.  This 
will  extend  the  reach  of  System 
One  significantly,”  Gehrlein  said. 

Other  U.S.  computer  reserva¬ 
tion  networks  have  also  made  al¬ 
liances  with  foreign  consortia. 
Covia  Partnership,  whose  major¬ 
ity  owner  is  United  Air  Lines,  Inc. , 
is  providing  systems  support  and 
software  to  Gemini  and  Galileo. 
Covia  owns  one-third  of  Gemini, 
and  United  Air  Lines  has  a  minor¬ 
ity  interest  in  Galileo. 

These  overseas  alliances  help 
U.S.  reservation  net  operators 
circumvent  restrictive  European 
laws  against  formation  of  reser¬ 
vation  net  companies  owned  by 
one  airline.  The  laws  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  avert  anticompetitive  bias  in 
the  reporting  of  competing  air¬ 
lines’  fares  and  flights. 

In  addition,  the  alliances  will 
help  U.S.  operators  make  more 
efficient  use  of  their  computer 
systems  during  off-peak  hours. 
Because  of  the  difference  in  time 
zones,  U.S.-based  computer  res¬ 
ervation  systems  will  be  able  to 
handle  many  additional  custom¬ 
ers  without  adding  extra  capacity. 

“Computer  reservation  sys¬ 
tems  have  a  tremendous  need  to 
increase  economies  of  scale  and 
provide  detailed  information 
about  passengers  and  flights,” 
said  Dan  Kasper,  director  of  the 
transportation  practice  at  Har- 
bridge  House,  a  management 
consulting  firm  in  Boston.  “As  a 
result,  we  are  moving  to  fewer 
systems,”  more  of  which  will  be 
jointly  owned. 

Flights  and  flowers 

Each  travel  agent,  hotel  or  car 
rental  agency  that  subscribes  to  a 
reservation  network  reduces  the 
overhead  of  running  the  system. 
Reservation  net  companies  that 
can  attract  the  most  subscribers 
will  operate  more  profitably  than 
competitors,  Kasper  said. 

In  addition,  as  a  reservation 
network  establishes  more  links  to 
airlines  and  other  service  provid¬ 
ers,  it  enables  travel  agents  to  of¬ 
fer  clients  a  wide  range  of  travel 
services,  from  booking  hotel 
rooms  and  renting  cars  to  pur¬ 
chasing  theater  tickets  and  flow¬ 
ers,  according  to  industry 
sources.  This  makes  the  net  more 
attractive  to  travel  agents  and  in¬ 
creases  its  subscriber  base. 

To  provide  the  kind  of  diverse 
information  that  subscribers  are 
beginning  to  demand,  reserva¬ 
tion  net  operators  are  enhancing 
the  quality  of  their  links  to  air¬ 
lines  and  other  service  providers. 

System  One,  for  example,  has 
a  capability  it  calls  Direct  Access 
that  allows  subscribing  travel 
agents  anywhere  in  the  world  to 
access  information  with  the  same 
ease  and  speed  as  if  they  were  at 
the  airline’s  ticket  counter.  This 
enables  travel  agents,  for  exam¬ 


ple,  to  check  seating  availability 
minutes  before  a  plane  departs. 

Direct  Access  is  also  providing 
subscribers  with  detailed  on-line 
information  about  passengers, 
such  as  their  native  language, 
food  preferences,  frequent  flier 
status  and  whether  they  need 
wheelchair  service.  Previously, 
this  type  of  flight  information 


was  transmitted  to  a  reservation 
network  in  batch  files  at  night. 
Now  System  One  subscribers  can 
retrieve  this  information  from 
anywhere  in  the  world  in  two  to 
four  seconds,  according  to  Sys¬ 
tem  One’s  Gehrlein. 

“The  [reservation  system] 
that  can  provide  this  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  will  be  in  business  for  a 
longtime,”  he  said.  “What we  are 
doing  is  turning  the  world  into  a 
very  small  place.”  E2 


Users  push  for 
usage  pricing 

continued  from  page  21 

few,  if  any,  hard  figures  to  justify 

the  investment. 

“We  spend  upwards  of 
$190,000  per  workstation  on 
software  and  only  $20,000  on 
hardware,”  said  one  assistant 
program  manager  in  charge  of 
distributed  computer  automated 
design  networks  at  a  Midwest- 


based  aviation  company  who  re¬ 
quested  anonymity. 

“We’ve  got  to  have  a  better 
way  to  justify  this  investment  to 
upper  management,”  he  said. 

Usage-sensitive  billing  plans 
address  this  problem  by  record¬ 
ing  how  often  software  in  a  net¬ 
work  is  used. 

How  this  can  be  done  is  shown 
by  the  Network  License  Server 
(NLS),  a  usage-sensitive  billing 
tool  unveiled  two  years  ago  by 


Towers  of  babble 


What  we  have  here,  communicator  is  a  failure  to 
communicate. 

An  electronic  cacophony  of  disparate  subnetworks— PBX;s, 
LAN;s;  Tl;s.  All  working.  Each  with  its  own  language  and  agenda. 

To  handle  this  information  management  nightmare; 
scientists  at  our  NYNEX  Science  &  Technology  Center  are  developing 
the  software  system  of  the  future. 

Manager  of  Managers. 

From  one  powerful  workstation,  the  system  provides  global 
management,  using  artificial  intelligence  to  isolate  failures  and  reduce 
subnetwork  downtime. 

This  is  only  one  of  our  insights  into  emerging  information 
technologies.  For  now-minded  futurists,  a  state-of-the-art  NYNEX 
network  management  solution  can  answer  needs  like  call  accounting, 
bill  verification  and  configuration  management,  as  well  as  network 
planning  and  design. 
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the  Chelmsford,  Mass. -based 
Apollo  Division  of  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co. 

NLS  limits  the  number  of  con¬ 
current  users  of  applications  on  a 
network  by  maintaining  a  set 
number  of  licenses  on  a  proces¬ 
sor  dedicated  as  a  license  server. 
When  a  user  loads  an  application, 
the  application  queries  the  li¬ 
cense  server  for  an  available  li¬ 
cense.  Unless  one  is  available,  the 
user  will  be  denied  access. 


Billing  is  based  on  the  number 
of  licenses  a  user  buys  from  the 
software  vendor.  The  license 
server  keeps  a  record  of  software 
requests,  and  users  can  utilize 
this  record  to  figure  out  how 
many  licenses  to  buy.  Software 
vendors  must  rig  their  applica¬ 
tions  to  work  with  NLS. 

Other  firms  such  as  Los  An¬ 
geles-based  MacNeal-Schwendler 
Corp.  have  devised  ways  to  put 
meters  inside  their  applications 


that  actually  measure  how  much 
time  a  computer  spends  running 
the  firm’s  software  products. 
These  measurements  can  then  be 
used  to  bill  the  user. 

Cutting  investments 

In  addition  to  helping  users 
get  a  better  handle  on  how  popu¬ 
lar  different  software  is  in  their 
company,  usage-sensitive  billing 
can  help  cut  expenditures. 

“Without  usage-sensitive  bill¬ 


ing,  users  find  themselves  buying 
more  software  than  they  need 
just  to  make  sure  they  have 
enough,”  SPC’s  Carson  said. 

A  New  York-based  consortium 
of  investment  firms,  the  Financial 
Information  Standards  Organiza¬ 
tion  (FISO),  is  so  enthusiastic 
about  usage-sensitive  billing  that 
earlier  this  year  it  published  a 
model  describing  how  usage-sen¬ 
sitive  billing  could  be  applied  to 
on-line  market  data  services. 


Whether  its  wide  area  broadband7  speech  recognition,  or  exciting 
new  probes  into  expert  system  computer  logic,  NYNEX  scientists  are 
bringing  technology  to  fruition. 

The  NYNEX  family  of  companies  and  the  Science  &  Technol¬ 
ogy  Center  are  working  together  to  provide  leading  edge  answers  to  our 
customers  in  the  areas  of  advanced  computer  networks,  software,  mobile 
communications,  local  area  networks  and  telecommunication  networks. 

To  find  out  why  the  answer  is  NYNEX,  and  how  our  scientists 
and  technology  can  work  with  your  company,  call  us  at  1  800  535-1535. 

Our  technology  will  help  you  tower  over  the  competition. 


Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  compute?  The  answer  is 

NYNEX 


FISO  cited  Apollo’s  NLS  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  access  to  market 
data  could  easily  be  limited  with¬ 
in  a  brokerage  firm.  Brokerage 
firms  could  also  use  NLS  to  moni¬ 
tor  which  data  feeds  are  used 
most  frequently  and  which  ones 
are  neglected. 

In  part  by  eliminating  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  unpopular  market 
data  feeds,  NLS  could  help  bro¬ 
kerage  firms  cut  their  market 
data  expenditures  as  much  as 
30%,  according  to  David  Isher- 
wood,  an  assistant  vice-president 
at  the  New  York-based  brokerage 
house  Shearson  Lehman  Hutton, 
Inc.  (“Brokerages  wrestle  with 
growing  market  data  costs,”  NW, 
July  10). 

Despite  widespread  demand 
for  usage-sensitive  billing,  only 
about  a  half  dozen  software  ven¬ 
dors  currently  support  the  tech¬ 
nology,  Carson  said. 

“When  it  comes  to  things  like 
this  that  radically  change  the  way 
vendors  make  their  money,  most 
are  slow  to  jump  on  board,”  he 
said. 

That  may  change  in  the  near 
future  as,  for  example,  more  ven¬ 
dors  begin  to  incorporate  Apol¬ 
lo’s  NLS.  To  date,  30  software 
vendors  have  licensed  versions  of 
NLS  and  plan  to  integrate  it  with 
their  applications,  according  to 
Herrick  Johnson,  manager  of  net¬ 
work  systems  products  at  the 
computer  maker.  Herrick  de¬ 
clined  to  name  the  vendors  but 
said  that  several  plan  to  an¬ 
nounce  products  that  support 
NLS  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Many  users  said  greater  sup¬ 
port  for  usage-sensitive  billing  is 
inevitable.  Software  vendors  will 
increasingly  realize  that  usage- 
sensitive  billing  does  not  have  to 
be  threat  to  their  revenue,  they 
said.  In  fact,  usage-sensitive  bill¬ 
ing  could  be  a  boon,  since  users 
might  actually  spend  more  if  they 
were  armed  with  better  knowl¬ 
edge  about  wdiat  they  get  for  their 
money. 

“It’s  not  that  I’ll  necessarily 
spend  less,”  said  one  systems 
programmer  at  a  major  West 
Coast  aerospace  company.  “It’s 
just  that  I  want  to  have  a  better 
feel  for  wdiat  I’m  spending  [my 
money]  on.”  □ 


Association 

Watch 

continued  from  page  21 

workable  solutions  to  legal  issues 
surrounding  use  of  EDI. 

The  140-page  book  covers 
topics  such  as:  trading  partner 
agreements,  electronic  funds 
transfers,  the  enforceability  of  an 
electronic  contract,  how  EDI 
messages  should  be  recorded  in 
order  to  be  admissible  as  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  courtroom  and  EDI 
antitrust  concerns. 

TDCC:EDIA  is  offering  the 
book  at  a  prepublication  price  of 
$49-95.  The  retail  price  will  be 
$69  95.  To  order  the  book  at  the 
discount  price,  call  TDCC:EDIA’s 
subscriptions  department  at 
(703)838-8042.  □ 
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With  Integrated  Application  Solutions 
Intergraph®  the  leading  total  solutions  company,  offers  the 
broadest  range  of  integrated  applications  in  the  industry, 
including  AEC,  utilities,  plant  design,  mechanical,  industrial 
engineering,  mapping,  energy  exploration,  electronic 
publishing,  and  electronic  design. 

With  Third-Party  Software 
Intergraph’s  RISC-based  CLIPPER®  platform  allows  us 
to  offer  hundreds  of  third-party  software  products. 
Additionally,  a  full  suite  of  development  tools  provides  an 
ideal  platform  for  third-party  vendors. 

With  Binary  Compatibility 

Intergraph  goes  a  step  beyond  the  source  compatibility  of 
other  vendors.  We  offer  binary  compatibility.  So  software 


running  on  any  CLIPPER  system  will  run  on  all  future 
CLIPPER  systems  without  modification.  This  protects  your 
investments  in  software,  training  and  databases. 

With  Number  1  Standing  In  Customer  Satisfaction 
We  rank  Number  1  in  customer  satisfaction.  This  is  due  to 
20  years  of  commitment  to  total  systems  solutions  and  our 
worldwide  sales,  training,  and  support.  To  learn  more 
about  our  workstations  and  systems  solutions,  call  us  today: 
1-800-826-3515  in  the  United  States,  31-2503-66333  in 
Europe,  or  852-5-8661966  in  Asia. 

INTERGRAPH 

Intergraph  and  CUPPER  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intergraph  Corporation. 


PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


Worth  Noting 


N. 

A  Network  World 
data  communications 
Buyer’s  Guide  will 
provide  you  with  the 
pluses  and  minuses 
of  the  latest  high-end 
statistical 
multiplexers  and 
time-division 
multiplexers. 


irst  Look 


|  SMC  enhances 
Arcnet  adapter 

Standard  Microsystems 
Corp.  (SMC)  has  enhanced 
its  top-of-the-line  Arcnet 
adapter  for  Arcnet  local  net¬ 
works  and  introduced  a  half¬ 
slot  version  of  that  board. 

SMC  is  also  offering  a  spe¬ 
cial  driver  with  both  boards 
that  doubles  network  through¬ 
put.  Both  adapters  have  diag¬ 
nostic  LEDs  visible  from  out¬ 
side  the  host  computer  and 
externally  located  node  iden¬ 
tification  switches  for  making 
network  modifications. 

The  SMC  PC130E  full-size 
board,  which  supports  coaxial 
cable,  has  a  jumper  switch  that 
lets  the  installer  choose  be¬ 
tween  a  star  or  bus  topology. 
The  half-slot  PC270E,  which 
is  used  with  unshielded  twist¬ 
ed-pair  cable,  has  two  modu¬ 
lar  jacks  that  enable  it  to  be 
used  in  both  star  and  daisy- 
chain  topologies. 

The  boards  are  priced  at 
$295  each.  SMC’s  existing 
PCI 30,  which  has  not  been 
discontinued,  now  costs  $245- 
Standard  Microsystems 
Corp.,  35  Marcus  Blvd., 
Hauppauge,  N.Y.  11788; 
(516)273-3100. 


|  LAN  troubleshooting 
service  debuts 

Spacemark  Associates, 

Ltd.  recently  launched  LAN- 
Aide,  a  New  England-area  ser¬ 
vice  through  which  the  compa¬ 
ny  will  tune  and  troubleshoot 
local  networks. 

Company  personnel  evalu- 
(continued  on  page  27) 


Speech  recognition 
system  makes  debut 

Scott  Instruments’  PC-based  system  recognizes 
up  to  1 60  words,  regardless  of  the  speaker. 


Nuvotech 
introduces 
smart  hub 

By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

SAUSALITO,  Calif.  —  Nuvo- 
tech,  Inc.  next  month  will  begin 
shipping  an  intelligent  hub  for 
networking  Macintosh  computers 
over  telephone  cable. 

The  company,  based  here, 
says  TurboStar  will  be  the  first  ac¬ 
tive  hub  device  to  operate  as  a 
standard  AppleTalk  device  and 
support  unshielded  twisted-pair 
wire. 

TurboStar  will  compete  with 
Farallon  Computing’s  2:year-old 
Star  Controller,  a  passive  hub, 
which  has  the  market  to  itself. 

The  Nuvotech  active  star  net¬ 
work  hub  supports  16  branches. 
An  administrator  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  password  can  control  it 
from  any  node.  Based  on  a  Motor¬ 
ola  Corp.  68000  microprocessor, 
it  features  automatic  network 
configuration,  network  manage¬ 
ment  tools  and  diagnostics. 

Network  configuration  data  is 
maintained  in  nonvolatile  memo¬ 
ry,  so  the  network  does  not  have 
to  be  reconfigured  in  the  event  of 
a  power  outage. 

TurboStar  identifies  errors 
that  can  jam  a  network  and  auto¬ 
matically  disconnects  a  branch 
that  experiences  a  failure  before 
it  can  affect  the  rest  of  the  net¬ 
work.  The  network  management 
software  lets  the  administrator 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  NEC  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.  recently  unveiled  a 
19. 2K  bit/sec  diagnostic  modem 
that  supports  communications 
and  diagnostic  functions  on  sepa¬ 
rate  channels. 

The  SPN  19275M  modem  also 
provides  multiplexing  and  data 
branching  functions  that  reduce 
costs  by  decreasing  the  number 
of  leased  lines  and  front-end  pro¬ 
cessor  ports  needed  to  support 
communications. 

The  19275M  is  compatible 
with  other  NEC  America  SPN  mo¬ 
dems  as  well  as  the  NEC  America 
Network  Control  and  Manage¬ 
ment  System  (NCMS)/PC  386. 

The  modem’s  monitoring 
channel  operates  at  75  bit/sec 
and  is  independent  of  the  19-2K 
bit/sec  primary  communications 
channel.  Many  diagnostic  mo¬ 
dems  support  diagnostic  func¬ 
tions  over  the  main  data  channel, 


configure  the  network  and  moni¬ 
tor  it  at  the  network,  port  and 
user  levels. 

A  graphic  display  depicting 
network  activity  indicates  how 
busy  each  device  on  the  network 
is  and  what  the  network  load  fac¬ 
tor  is.  Statistics  about  the  load  on 
the  network  take  into  account 
packet  size,  not  just  the  total 
number  of  packets  per  second. 
Network  software  provides  a 
110-character  scratch  pad  for 
each  port,  which  the  network  ad¬ 
ministrator  can  use  to  record  ir¬ 
regularities  or  make  other  nota¬ 
tions. 

s  ~ — — 

Ly  tatistics  about  the  net 
take  into  account  packet 
size,  not  just  number  of 
packets  per  second. 

▲  ▲▲ 


George  Arabian,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  and  sales  for 
Nuvotech,  said  it  is  already  being 
shipped  to  selected  beta-test 
sites,  including  Martin  Marietta 
Corp.,  Honeywell  Bull,  Inc., 
Boeing  Computer  Services  Co. 
and  Chevron  Corp.  TurboStar  is 
priced  at  $  1 ,795  and  is  scheduled 
for  release  on  Aug.  5. 

Nuvotech’s  current  product 
line  comprises  TurboNet  and  Tur- 
boNet  ST  —  two  AppleTalk-to- 
twisted-pair  adapters  —  as  well 
as  an  AppleTalk-to-AppleTalk 
( continued  on  page  26 ) 


according  to  Chris  Kieff,  product 
marketing  specialist  in  NEC 
America’s  Data  and  Video  Com¬ 
munications  Systems  Division. 

“The  problem  with  that  is  if 
the  circuit  degrades  and  can  no 
longer  pass  the  main  channel 
data,  you’ve  lost  control,”  Kieff 
said.  “Your  diagnostics  are  gone 
with  it.” 

Diagnostic  and  control  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  NEC  America  four- 
wire,  full-duplex  modem  include 
internal  dial  backup,  automatic 
speed  fallback  and  fall  forward, 
which  occurs  when  line  quality  is 
restored. 

The  user  sets  threshold  per¬ 
formance  parameters  either  on 
the  modem’s  front-panel  LED  dis¬ 
play  or  through  the  NCMS/PC 
386  net  management  system,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kieff.  In  the  event  that 
problems  occur,  such  as  an  in¬ 
creased  signal-to-noise  ratio  or  if 
a  threshold  is  passed,  alarm  in- 
( continued  on  page  27) 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

DENTON,  Texas  —  Scott  In¬ 
struments  Corp.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  personal  computer- 
based  speech  recognition  system 
that  can  recognize  up  to  160 
words  from  any  speaker. 

The  SIR  Model  20  speech  rec¬ 
ognition  system  can  be  used 
stand-alone,  allowing  a  user  to 
enter  and  call  up  information 
from  a  personal  computer  by 
voice  commands,  or  it  can  be  ac¬ 
cessed  by  a  telephone. 

The  system  consists  of  a  board 
for  IBM  Personal  Computer  XTs, 
ATs  or  compatibles,  Speech  Com¬ 
munication  Manager  (SCM)  soft¬ 
ware  for  creation  and  editing  of 
the  vocabulary,  and  a  software 
component  utilizing  Scott  Instru¬ 
ments’  Coretechs  speech  recog¬ 
nition  technology. 

One  stand-alone  application 


LOMBARD,  Ill.  —  MagicSoft, 
Inc.  recently  introduced  software 
that  adds  Microcom,  Inc.’s  Micro- 
corn  Network  Protocol  (MNP)  er¬ 
ror  correcton  and  data  compres¬ 
sion  to  any  Hayes  Microcomputer 
Products,  Inc. -compatible  mo¬ 
dem. 

MTE  2.1  software  supports 
MNP  Levels  2,  4  and  5,  according 
to  Donovan  Kuhn,  president  of 
MagicSoft.  MNP  Levels  2  and  4 
provide  100%  error-free  asyn¬ 
chronous  communications,  while 
MNP  Level  5  can  compress  data 
by  up  to  50%. 

The  software  supports  full-du¬ 
plex  data  rates  up  to  19-2K  bit/ 
sec,  Kuhn  said,  as  well  as  any 
modulation  technique. 

MTE  2.1  is  also  compatible 
with  modems  that  adhere  to  the 
new  CCITT  V.42  international 
standard,  which  uses  the  Link  Ac¬ 
cess  Procedure  M  error-correc¬ 
tion  protocol. 

The  program  features  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  Lotus  1-2- 
3-style  menus,  as  well  as  a  dialing 
directory  with  a  200-entry  capac¬ 
ity  and  an  automatic  logon  func¬ 
tion  for  connection  to  public  data 
networks. 

MTE  2.1  add-ons  with  more 
advanced  functionality  are  of¬ 
fered  separately.  Add-ons  sup¬ 
port  ZModem,  BPlus  and  Kermit 
file-transfer  protocols.  ZModem 


for  the  SIR  Model  20  could  be  to 
use  it  as  an  additional  input 
mechanism  for  things  such  as  so¬ 
phisticated  engineering  applica¬ 
tions,  said  Bruce  Balentine,  ap¬ 
plications  analyst  for  Scott 
Instruments.  It  provides  a  new 
I/O  channel,  letting  a  user  call  up 
data  faster  without  being  distract¬ 
ed  from  eye/hand  activity. 

In  these  types  of  applications, 
the  user  will  benefit  from  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  ability  to  process  phrases 
of  up  to  four  seconds  in  length  as 
one  word,  Balentine  said. 

A  computer-aided  design  and 
manufacturing  application,  for 
example,  could  use  this  feature 
with  phrases  such  as  “query  data 
base”  or  “rotate  image.” 

The  telephone  version  of  SIR 
Model  20  requires  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer  be  outfitted  with 
a  telephone  line  interface. 

( continued  on  page  26 ) 


was  developed  for  the  public  do¬ 
main.  BPlus  is  the  recommended 
protocol  for  users  on  Compu¬ 
Serve,  Inc.’s  Information  Service. 
Kermit,  developed  by  Columbia 
University,  is  typically  found  on 
Unix  systems. 

Add-ons  also  have  terminal- 
emulation  capabilities  for  the 
IBM  3270;  Wang  Laboratories, 
Inc.  VS;  TeleVideo  Systems,  Inc. 
Model  912,  Model  920,  TVI- 
912/TVI-920  Series  and  Model 
925;  and  Wyse  Technology  WY- 
50.  They  also  feature  a  full¬ 
screen  text  editor  and  a  keyboard 
map  editor. 

Terminal-emulation  capabili¬ 
ties  that  come  standard  with  MTE 
2.1  are  for  the  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VT-102  and  teletypewriter 
terminals. 

Modem  manufacturers  Intel 
Corp.  and  Touchbase  Systems, 
Inc.  have  bundling  agreements 
with  MagicSoft  whereby  they  sup¬ 
ply  MTE  2.1  with  their  non-MNP 
modems,  MagicSoft  said. 

MTE  2.1  runs  on  any  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  or  compatible 
and  is  available  immediately.  It  is 
priced  at  $79- 

Add-ons  cost  S 19  and  are  also 
available  now. 

MagicSoft  can  be  reached  by 
writing  to  P.O.  Box  396,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Ill.  601 48,  or  by  calling 
(312)953-2374.  □ 


NEC  modem  has  separate 
channel  for  diagnostics 


MagicSoft  pack  provides 
MNP  functions  to  modems 
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Speech  recognition  system  debuts 

continued  from  page  25 


For  that  purpose,  the  compa¬ 
ny  will  license  other  manufactur¬ 
ers’  generic  interface  boards. 
This  system  could  be  utilized  by 
banks  for  applications  such  as 
providing  customers  with  check¬ 
ing  account  balances  by  phone. 

Tailored  vocabularies 

SIR  Model  20  enables  users  to 
create  vocabularies  tailored  to 
their  needs,  according  to  George 
Kempston,  vice-president  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  Scott  Instruments. 

It  also  simplifies  the  process 
of  taking  the  numerous  voice 
samples  required  for  accurate 
recognition  and  for  adapting  the 
vocabulary. 

In  order  to  place  a  given  word 
in  a  template  for  recognition,  us¬ 
ers  type  in  the  word  and  then  en¬ 
ter  a  number  of  voice  samples  via 
microphone.  The  system’s  digital 
record,  edit  and  playback  capabil¬ 
ities  are  used  to  test  and  hone  the 
quality  of  recognition. 

The  company  claims  95%  ac¬ 
curacy  on  first-time  recognition 
with  any  voice.  Testing  proce¬ 
dures  are  used  to  correct  the  5% 
of  inaccurate  recognitions. 

Testing  and  fine-tuning  of  the 
system’s  speech  recognition  ca¬ 
pabilities  are  performed  by  com¬ 
paring  a  speaker’s  words  with 
those  on  templates. 

Though  the  Scott  personal 
computer  board  has  a  160-word 
limit,  more  words  can  be  stored 
on  the  personal  computer’s 
memory  and  accessed  as  needed, 
Kempston  said. 

“Our  general  experience  has 
been  that  large  numbers  of  words 
are  more  of  a  bother  than  they 
are  an  advantage  in  an  isolated 
word  recognizer,”  Balentine 
said. 

The  system  can  recognize 
within  95  msec  40  words  chosen 


Nuvotech  intros 
smart  hub 

continued  from  page  25 
bridge.  TurboNet  ST,  priced  at 
$59-95,  is  a  self-terminating 
adapter  with  LED  status  indica¬ 
tors  that  has  been  getting  high 
marks  from  users. 

TurboBridge,  which  lets  large 
AppleTalk  networks  be  subdi¬ 
vided  into  logical  work  groups, 
lists  for  $449-  It  comes  with  two 
built-in  TurboNet  ST  connectors 
and  can  be  used  to  create  passive- 
star  configurations.  The  bridge, 
which  has  a  Motorola  68008  mi¬ 
croprocessor,  can  restrict  access 
to  certain  segments  of  an  inter¬ 
network.  TurboBridge  can  also 
be  configured  as  a  repeater. 

Nuvotech’s  entire  product  line 
is  currently  based  on  LocalTalk, 
but  Arabian  said  the  company  will 
begin  introducing  Ethernet  ver¬ 
sions  of  its  Macintosh  networking 
products  later  this  year. 

Nuvotech  is  located  at  2015 
Bridgeway,  Suite  204,  Sausalito, 
Calif.  94965,  or  call  (415)  331- 
7815.  □ 


by  the  user  as  active,  Balentine 
said.  Active  words  are  a  subset  of 
the  vocabulary  that  are  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  application.  Designat¬ 
ing  more  words  as  active  would 
increase  response  time. 

A  Microsoft  Corp.  C  Version 
application  program  interface 
(API)  is  designed  for  C  language 
users  to  develop  speech  recogni¬ 


tion  applications.  It  requires  20K 
bytes  of  the  personal  computer’s 
memory. 

A  second  API  is  provided  for 
users  working  in  a  language  other 
than  C  to  tailor  applications  to 
their  needs.  The  second  API  is  a 
memory-resident  interface  that 
uses  standard  DOS  software  in¬ 
terrupts  for  speech  I/O.  It  uses 
64K  bytes  of  the  computer’s 
memory. 

A  keyboard  input  simulation 


feature  enables  the  user  to  run  an 
application  through  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  speech  or  keyboard  en¬ 
try.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  al¬ 
low  end  users  who  want  to  use 
off-the-shelf  applications  to  drive 
them  with  speech,  according  to 
Balentine. 

Pricing 

The  SIR  Model  20  develop¬ 
ment  system  for  the  personal 
computer,  including  board,  soft¬ 


ware  and  microphone,  is  avail¬ 
able  immediately  for  $2,495.  An 
application  version  consisting 
only  of  the  board  and  micro¬ 
phone  is  priced  at  $1,495  and  is 
also  available  now.  The  tele¬ 
phone  versions  will  be  available 
by  the  end  of  1989- 

Scott  Instruments  can  be 
reached  by  writing  to  1111  Wil¬ 
low  Springs  Drive,  Denton,  Texas 
76205,  or  by  calling  (817)  387- 
9514.  □ 


The  networking  T1  from  the 
#1  name  in  network  solutions. 

Meet  Omnimux®  8000.  The  newest  addition  to 
the  most  complete  T1  product  line  in  the 
industry... a  range  of  solutions  that  covers  every¬ 
thing  from  channel  banks  and  DACS  to  the 
most  sophisticated,  multi-nodal,  networking 
T1  muxes. 

Built  with  over  30  years  of  networking  know¬ 
ledge,  the  mid-range  8000  puts  our  experience 
to  work  for  you.  To  make  T1  more  like 
you’d  like  it  to  be.  More  affordable. 
More  reliable.  More  manageable. 

More  affordable,  because  modular 
architecture  lets  you  buy  only 
the  features  you  need.  The  result: 
a  customized  T1  solution  just 
right  for  your  network.  And  for 
your  budget. 
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More  reliable,  because  redundant  integral  CSUs  — 
both  primary  and  hot  back-up  spare  for  every  T1 
line  —  ensure  maximum  uptime.  You  don’t  waste 
time  and  money  replacing  CSUs.  You  won’t  lose 
your  diagnostic  database  either.  And  you  can  tell 
the  difference  between  T1  line  and  CSU  problems 
faster  and  easier,  too. 

More  manageable,  because  instead  of  the  risk  of 
a  single  point  of  failure,  you  get  single  point 
control  of  both  CSUs  and  T1  muxes.  One  menu- 
driven,  integral  network  management  system  gives 
you  comprehensive  tools  to  ensure  maximum 
network  availability 

Want  more?  How  about  bandwidth  contention. 
Bypass,  automatic  alternate  routing,  and  drop/ 
insert.  Versatile  data  and  voice  support.  And  still 
more.  All  at  a  price  you’re  sure  to  like. 
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NEC  modem  has 

continued  from  page  25 

formation  appears  on  the  front 
panel. 

To  compensate  for  line  im¬ 
pairments,  the  modem  will  auto¬ 
matically  fall  back  to  one  of  the 
following  user-definable  speeds: 
16.8K,  14.4K,  12K  or  9.6K  bit/ 
sec.  The  modem  will  return  to  its 
original  speed  once  line  condi¬ 
tions  improve. 


separate  channel 

If  the  modem  speed  degrades 
to  the  minimum  speed  that  the 
user  has  set,  the  modem  will  initi¬ 
ate  the  dial  backup  function,  Kieff 
explained.  Once  communications 
is  established  between  local  and 
remote  modems,  transmission 
will  shift  from  the  leased  to  the 
dial-up  line. 

The  modem  then  checks  the 


leased  line  periodically,  with  the 
user  determining  the  number  of 
successful  checks  needed  before 
the  modem  returns  to  the  leased 
line. 

Multiplexing  functions 

The  SPN  19275M  synchro¬ 
nous  modem  has  six  ports,  en¬ 
abling  the  user  to  employ  it  as  a 
time-division  multiplexer  that 
eliminates  leased  lines  by  sup¬ 
porting  as  many  as  six  channels 


over  a  single  line. 

“Since  the  largest  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  a  leased-line  network  is 
the  recurring  monthly  cost  of 
phone  lines,  eliminating  unnec¬ 
essary  leased  lines  represents  a 
considerable  savings,”  Kieff  said. 

Data  branching  allows  six  mo¬ 
dems  to  share,  through  the  SPN 
19275M,  a  port  on  a  front-end 
processor  as  well  as  to  distribute 
data  to  multiple  remote  devices. 
This  eliminates  the  need  for  and 


We  stand  on  our  record, 
but  never  rest  on  our  laurels. 


©1989  Racal-Milgo 


We’re  working  to  add  leadership  in  T1  to  our 
history  of  achievement.  And  if  our  track  record  is 
any  guide,  we’re  the  networking  company  you 
can  count  on  for  quality,  reliability,  and  stability. 


Our  full  T1  line  is  just  part  of  a  comprehensive 
range  of  network  components  that  encompasses 
modems,  DSUs,  fiberoptic  products,  statistical 
multiplexers,  data  encryption  products,  X.25 
systems,  and  network  management  systems. 


1 


What’s  more,  we  go  far  beyond  hardware  and 
software  to  provide  total  customer  support  in 
Bunding  better  networks  g2  countries. .  .before,  during, 

and  after  the  sale.  We  can 
help  you  plan,  design, 
implement,  manage,  and 
maintain  any  size  net¬ 
work,  anywhere  in  the  world. 


You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  For 
example,  Datapro*  said,  “...a  full-service  systems 
supplier... solid  products  that  perform  as  prom¬ 
ised.”  And  EDC**  found  Racal-Milgo  holds  the 
largest  share  of  both  domestic  and  international 
markets  for  network  management  systems.  You 
can  expect  the  same  commitment  and  long-term 
performance  from  Omnimux  8000. 

For  more  information,  call  toll-free  1-800-327-4440 
(in  Florida,  1-305-476-4811).  Federal  Government 
users,  1-800-327-7909  (in  Florida,  1-305-476-4452). 

Omnimux  8000.  Now,  that’s  more  like  it.  But  then, 
that’s  Racal-Milgo.  Reaching  beyond  today’s  standards. 

*Datapro,  User  Ratings  of  Network  Management  Systems,  September,  1988. 

**  International  Data  Corporation  (IDC),  Quantitative  Analysis  of  the  Network 
Management  Market,  October,  1988. 

Racal-Milgo’ 
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cost  of  a  port-  or  modem-sharing 
device. 

The  NEC  modem  uses  trellis¬ 
coded  modulation  error  correc¬ 
tion. 

The  product,  available  now,  is 
priced  at  $7,495. 

NEC  America’s  Data  and  Video 
Communications  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  can  be  reached  by  writing  to 
110  Rio  Robles,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95134,  or  by  calling  (408)  433- 
1250.  □ 


First  Look 

continued  from  page  25 

ate  customer  networks  and  pro¬ 
vide  complete  written  perfor¬ 
mance  reports  including  statis¬ 
tics  such  as  activity  by  node  and 
total  network  activity  by  frames 
per  second. 

A  baseline  performance  re¬ 
port  gives  users  a  standard 
against  which  they  can  measure 
the  impact  of  potential  changes 
on  the  network. 

The  company  uses  popular  di¬ 
agnostic  tools  such  as  the  Net¬ 
work  General  Corp.  Sniffer  local 
net  analyzer.  The  service  is  tar¬ 
geted  at  users  that  are  expanding 
their  net  as  well  as  those  experi¬ 
encing  degraded  performance  or 
intermittent  delays  in  response 
time. 

The  custom  reports  outline 
problem  areas  that  require  fur¬ 
ther  investigation.  Spacemark 
Associates  will  suggest  ways  to 
correct  problems  based  on  that 
information. 

The  LAN-Aide  sendee  is  avail¬ 
able  now.  It  costs  $995,  which  in¬ 
cludes  off-site  report  generation, 
expenses  and  travel,  and  up  to 
four  hours  of  on-site  analysis. 

Spacemark  Associates,  Ltd., 
2  Dexter  St.,  Cumberland,  R.I. 
02864;  (401)  723-3282. 


■  Store-and-forward 
fax  service  debuts 

The  Pan  Network  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  store-and-forward  fac¬ 
simile  sendee  that  enables  sub¬ 
scribers  to  receive  faxes  when 
they  are  away  from  the  office. 

With  FaxMail,  subscribers  are 
assigned  a  dedicated  fax  number 
for  incoming  documents.  The 
documents  are  stored  until  the 
subscriber  calls  in  and  specifies 
where  the  fax  message  should  be 
sent. 

Subscribers  can  have  faxes  re¬ 
transmitted  to  a  fax  machine  or 
they  can  be  sent  to  a  personal 
computer  in  the  form  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  message.  In  addition, 
subscribers  can  have  Pan  Net¬ 
work  page  or  call  them  when  they 
receive  a  fax.  FaxMail  is  designed 
for  professionals  who  travel  fre¬ 
quently. 

Monthly  charges  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  range  from  $15  to  $62.50, 
according  to  volume  plus  usage 
charges.  There  are  discounts  for 
heavy-volume  users. 

The  Pan  Network,  P.O.  Box 
162,  Skippack,  Pa.  19474; 
(215)584-0300.  □ 
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IRMALAN  Products  Establish  DCA  as 
Leader  in  LAN  Mainframe  Gateways 
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OPINIONS 


BY  VIC  WHEATMAN 


Banks  are  blowing 
an  important 
opportunity 

In  a  flurry  of  recent  announcements,  major  banks  are 
addressing  their  electronic  data  interchange  opportunities  in 
payment  services  and  more  broadly  in  electronic  trade  transac¬ 
tions.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  Harris  Bankcorp,  Inc., 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  several  others  have  entered  the  fray, 
competing  against  one  another  and,  in  some  cases,  competing 
against  the  existing  network  service  providers  such  as  GE 
Information  Services  or  ORDERNET  Services,  Inc.  for  “pure 
EDI”  —  EDI  transactions  that  may  not  be  married  to  electronic 
funds  transfer  transactions. 

However,  the  banking  industry  is  blowing  it  by  flooding  the 
market  with  a  confusing  plethora  of  competing  services  and  a 

steady  stream  of  press  re¬ 
leases  and  service  announce¬ 
ments.  First  of  all,  some 
banks  are  regional.  Although 
bank  officials  may  disagree, 
the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  may  have  trouble 
selling  EDI  services  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Even  if  that  were  not 
the  case,  support  issues  basi¬ 
cally  limit  any  bank’s  mar¬ 
ket,  geographically  or  by  in¬ 
dustry.  Second,  by 
competing  among  them¬ 
selves,  banks  are  splitting  up  the  EDI  market  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  unlikely  any  of  them  will  be  profitable. 

What’s  needed  is  an  industrywide  solution  —  not  one  bank 
competing  against  the  others,  but  the  banking  industry  as  a 
single  entity  competing  against  the  alternatives.  This  plan  has  a 
certain  beauty.  According  to  a  recent  Gallup  Poll,  Americans 
trust  banks  implicitly.  With  customer  permission,  banks  provid¬ 
ing  loans  or  buying  accounts  receivables,  called  factoring,  could 
use  the  data  traversing  an  EDI  service  for  loan  evaluation  and 
to  verify  liquidity. 

The  National  Automated  Clearinghouse  Association  is  look¬ 
ing  at  the  options.  And  the  American  Banking  Association  has 
been  studying  EDI  in  relationship  to  payment  services.  There 
has  been  talk  about  an  industrywide  approach.  After  all,  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  established  Raillnc,  which 
provides  EDI  services  in  transportation  and  other  industries. 
The  Motor  Equipment  Manufacturers  Association  has  TransNet 
for  automotive  and  appliance  parts.  Other  examples  exist.  Why 
not  an  EDI  service  from  the  banking  industry  as  a  whole? 

This  EDI  service  could  be  sold  and  supported  by  individual 
banking  institutions.  It  could  use  an  existing  banking  network, 
assuming  capacity  and  security  questions  are  addressed.  If  the 
major  banks  could  get  it  together,  they  could  achieve  market 
share  by  buying  one  of  the  existing  EDI  nets,  such  as  GE 
Information  Services’  EDPExpress.  If  each  bank  kicked  in  a 
little  cash,  they’d  have  the  down  payment  in  no  time. 

But  if  they  don’t  want  to  go  that  route,  the  banks  could  find 
an  alternative  network  or  networks.  Several  of  the  regional  Bell 
holding  companies  are  looking  at  EDI  —  although  as  of  this 
date,  their  involvements  have  been  rather  furtive.  In  a  carefully 
crafted  partnership,  the  banking  industry  and  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  industry  would  make  a  formidable  combination,  one 
that  could  give  the  existing  EDI  services  cause  to  pause. 

With  all  the  initiatives  announced  recently,  this  hot  subject  is 
unlikely  to  go  away  soon.  For  users  seeking  clarity  in  a  rapidly 
growing  market  characterized  by  endless  choices,  having  one 
choice  for  both  purchasing-related  EDI  and  financial  transac¬ 
tion-related  EDI  would  certainly  make  life  a  little  easier.  □ 

Wheatman  is  manager  of  the  EDI  program  at  Input  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif,  and  editor  of  the  "EDI  Reporter" 
newsletter. 
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Tariff  12  is  creating  a 
telecom  buyer’s  market 


In  sports,  it’s  often  said  the 
best  defense  is  an  aggressive  of¬ 
fense.  AT&T  must  have  had  this 
axiom  in  mind  when  it  devised 
its  Tariff  1 2  game  plan. 

The  carrier’s  most  recent 
Tariff  12  deals  indicate  that 
AT&T  is  using  the  custom  tariff 
as  an  offensive  tactic  instead  of 
as  a  defensive  countermeasure 
to  stave  off  account  encroach¬ 
ments  by  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  and  US  Sprint  Communi¬ 
cations  Co.  That’s  not  to  imply 
that  AT&T  is  using  Tariff  12  to 
institute  predatory  pricing 
against  its  rivals.  AT&T  is  on  the 
offensive  because  it  is  enlarging 
the  scope  of  companies  to  which 
it’s  willing  to  offer  Tariff  12 
deals  and  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  flexible  so  it  can  keep  ri¬ 
vals  from  stealing  its  customers. 

“Eve  never  seen  AT&T  with 
such  a  killer  instinct,”  says  Bill 
Rush,  vice-president  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America,  which 
signed  with  AT&T  for  a  five- 
year,  $25  million  Tariff  12  deal 
two  weeks  ago. 

On  June  30,  for  instance, 
AT&T  signed  on  Combustion  En¬ 
gineering,  Inc.  and  First  Chicago 
Corp.  as  two  of  its  smallest  Tariff 
1 2  customers.  Those  filings  sug¬ 
gest  AT&T  is  expanding  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Tariff  12,  from  an  exclu¬ 
sive  mechanism  to  keep  large 
users  in  the  fold  to  a  general  dis¬ 
count  tactic  for  any  customer  — 
regardless  of  the  revenue  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  deal. 

Rival  carriers  will  no  doubt 
cry  foul  over  AT&T’s  broadening 


use  of  Tariff  12.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
may  or  may  not  find  AT&T  guilty 
of  predatory  pricing  at  some  lat¬ 
er  date  —  but  that’s  not  the  issue 
for  telecommunications  manag¬ 
ers  today. 

The  real  issue  is  that  AT&T’s 
liberal  use  of  Tariff  1 2  is  bound 
to  make  the  market  more  com¬ 
petitive,  thus  creating  favorable 
buying  conditions.  . 


-^^T&T’s  liberal  use  of 
Tariff  1 2  is  bound  to 
make  the  market  more 
competitive,  thus 
creating  favorable 
buying  conditions. 
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Users  should  be  able  to  pry 
special  terms  and  conditions, 
not  only  away  from  AT&T,  but 
also  from  MCI  and  US  Sprint. 

AT&T,  of  late,  has  shown  it  is 
willing  to  play  ball  and  bow  to 
customer  demands.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  AT&T’s  deal  with  Prudential 
has  provisions  that  enable  the 
insurance  giant  to  renegotiate 
rates  should  prices  plummet. 

In  a  recent  Tariff  1 2  signing 
with  General  Electric  Co.,  AT&T 
also  agreed  to  build  the  user  an 
international  network.  Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  AT&T  assured  GE 


that  the  network  would  be  acces¬ 
sible  through  rival  carriers’  nets, 
as  well  as  AT&T’s  own  network. 

This  means  AT&T  is  hungry 
and  willing  to  do  whatever  it  can 
to  keep  customers  in  the  fold. 

MCI  and  US  Sprint  should  be 
more  flexible  too.  Network  man¬ 
agers  should  leverage  this  situa¬ 
tion  now  by  dictating  their  own 
terms  to  any  of  the  Big  Three 
carriers. 

Who’s  to  say  how  long  this 
buyer’s  market  will  last?  Or  how 
the  newly  staffed  FCC  will  inter¬ 
pret  future  tariff  issues?  The 
time  to  negotiate  new  services 
and  network  upgrades  is  now. 

While  price  may  not  always 
be  a  crucial  factor  in  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  decision-making  process, 
telecommunications  managers 
can  now  demand  —  and  appar¬ 
ently  get  —  better  uptime  guar¬ 
antees,  improved  performance 
clauses  and  heartier  discounts. 

In  today’s  competitive  mar¬ 
ket,  users  can  probably  get  any 
of  the  carriers’  account  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  agree  to  build  links 
between  their  own  public  data 
nets  and  services  offered  by  rival 
carriers.  That  way,  the  user  gets 
a  custom  link  without  paying 
through  the  nose  and  the  carri¬ 
er’s  representative  retains  ac¬ 
count  control  over  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

Telecommunications  manag¬ 
ers  should  lie  thinking  about 
how  to  get  the  best  possible  deal. 
Not  only  that,  but  they  should 
ask  for  everything.  In  this  buy¬ 
er’s  market,  how  can  a  carrier 
say  no?  □ 
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OPINIONS 


BY  ALAN  PEARCE 

Congressional  input  valuable 
in  telecom  policy-setting 


It  is  wrong,  perhaps  even 
reckless  and  irresponsible,  to 
suggest  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
should  not  be  taken  seriously  in 
its  current  attempt  to  shape  the 
telecommunications  and  infor¬ 
mation  marketplace  through 
legislation  (“Fighting  all  odds, 
Congress  takes  another  stab  at 
telecom,”  N W,  May  8). 

Even  though  legislation  may 
not  pass  during  this  session, 
Congress  has  a  profound  influ¬ 
ence  on  public  policy.  Congres¬ 
sional  authority  is  exercised  via 
hearings,  reports,  letters, 
speeches,  telephone  calls,  the 
confirmation  of  presidential  ap¬ 
pointees  and  even  the  floating  of 
legislative  proposals  that  might 
never  be  enacted. 

Congress  wisely  and  expertly 
uses  all  of  these  processes  to  as¬ 
sert  control.  Congress  influ¬ 
ences  the  presidential  appoin¬ 
tees  who  run  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 
the  National  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  Information  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  federal  judges,  such 
as  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Har¬ 
old  Greene,  who  oversees  the 
Modified  Final  Judgment. 

It  is  also  irresponsible  to 
pour  scorn  on  congressional 
legislative  initiatives.  To  suggest 
that  failure  is  inevitable  for  the 
legislative  package  designed  to 
relieve  the  seven  regional  Bell 
holding  companies  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  services  and  manufac¬ 
turing  prohibitions  in  the  Modi¬ 
fied  Final  Judgment  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  telling  interested 
parties  not  to  take  the  democrat¬ 
ic  process  too  seriously. 

To  state  that  Congress  does 
not  have  the  incentive,  knowl¬ 
edge  or  wherewithal  to  achieve 
reform  simply  because  it  has 
previously  failed  to  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  ignores  the  following: 

■  Congress  did  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  structuring  of  the 
Modified  Final  Judgment  be¬ 
tween  1982  and  1984.  The 
RBHCs  were  given  the  go-ahead 
to  provide  cellular  telephone 
service  and  Yellow  Pages,  and  to 
distribute  customer  premises 
equipment  —  in  part,  at  the  urg¬ 
ing  of  Congress. 

■  There  is  growing  evidence 

Pearce  is  president  of  In¬ 
formation  Age  Economics, 
a  telecommunications  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Washington, 
DC. 


that  Greene  listens  to  politi¬ 
cians.  His  gateway  opinion  of 
March  1988,  his  approval  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Telesis  Group’s  interna¬ 
tional  cable  joint  venture,  his  re¬ 
cent  hearings  on  RBHC  funding 
and  investment  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturing  industry 
and  his  approval  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100  RBHC  line-of-busi- 
ness  waivers  demonstrates  that 
he  keeps  a  close  watch  on  devel¬ 
opments  on  Capitol  Hill. 

■  Greene  recently  said  that  he  is 
not  opposed  to  legislation  re¬ 
lieving  the  RBHCs  of  certain  re¬ 
strictions,  provided  that  the  FCC 
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takes  over  the  role  of  effective 
regulator.  In  this  respect,  both 
the  judge  and  Congress  are  in  to¬ 
tal  harmony. 

With  the  recent  nomination 
of  three  new  commissioners  to 
the  FCC,  there  is  renewed  hope 
on  Capitol  Hill  that  the  FCC  will 
again  begin  to  regulate  the  in¬ 
dustry  effectively,  which  Greene 
has  advocated  all  along. 

The  Swift-Tauke  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  as  part  of  this  new  en¬ 
vironment  of  cooperation.  The 
bill,  while  opening  up  the  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturing  and  infor¬ 
mation  services  market  to  the 
RBHCs,  insists  that  the  FCC  reg¬ 
ulate  effectively  to  promote  ex¬ 
isting  competition  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  ratepayers  against  unjusti¬ 
fied  increases  in  prices. 

Congress  is  moving  toward  a 
legislative  solution  to  the  Modi¬ 
fied  Final  Judgment  problem.  At 
the  same  time,  Greene  seems  to 
be  indicating  that  he  wants  to  be 
relieved  of  the  pressure  of  over¬ 
seeing  the  decree.  At  66,  the 
judge  is  looking  forward  to  ei¬ 
ther  retiring  or  taking  senior 
status,  in  which  case  he  will  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  his  workload. 

The  legislative  force  to  free 
the  RBHCs  has  gained  strength 
from  Rep.  John  Dingell  (D- 
Mich. ),  the  powerful  chairman 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 


Energy  and  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee,  who  said  “I  suspect  that 
Greene  will  continue  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  regulating  the  telecom- 
munications-information  indus¬ 
try,  but  on  a  more  constricted 
basis,  limiting  himself  more  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  real  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  antitrust  questions. 

“In  the  longer  term,  Con¬ 
gress  must  assert  itself  as  the 
body  that  must  —  and  should  — 
develop  long-range  policy  for 
this  industry.  It  is  the  Congress 
that  established  the  FCC,  and  it  is 
the  FCC  that  should  be  regulat¬ 
ing  the  industry  and  helping 
shape  its  future  based  on  guid¬ 
ance  from  the  Congress.” 

Dingell  and  his  colleague, 
Rep.  Ed  Markey  (D-Mass.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Telecom¬ 
munications  and  Finance  Sub¬ 
committee,  say  they  believe  that 
the  public  policy  problem  is 
much  more  complex  than  mere¬ 
ly  permitting  the  RBHCs  to  enter 
the  information  services  and 
equipment  markets. 

They  say  that  America  needs 
much  more.  It  needs  informa¬ 
tion  services  that  can  be  used  as 
“a  national  educational  tool,” 
to  make  sure  that  all  Americans 
are  computer-literate  and  have 
equal  access  to  a  wide  array  of 
new,  imaginative  and  innovative 
services.  The  convergence  of 
computers  and  communications 
should  be  encouraged  so  that 
the  U.S.  can  maintain  its  techno¬ 
logical  superiority  along  with  its 
economic,  social  and  political 
stability. 

If  the  creation  of  an  informa¬ 
tion  age  society  is  a  high-priori¬ 
ty  agenda  item,  the  Bush  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Congress, 
aided  and  abetted  by  industry  in¬ 
terests,  must  work  together  to 
provide  the  incentives  and  the 
appropriate  business  freedoms 
so  that  the  networks  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  can  be  built. 

The  U.S.  Congress  should  al¬ 
ways  be  taken  seriously,  even 
when  it  appears  to  be  acting  with 
undue  caution.  This  time,  how¬ 
ever,  a  determination  exists  to 
develop  a  legislative  package 
that  will  finally  help  shape  pub¬ 
lic  policy  as  we  careen  toward 
the  information  age.  That  legis¬ 
lation,  in  large  part,  will  depend 
upon  the  cooperation  that  Con¬ 
gress  receives  from  the  industry 
and  consumer  groups.  Interest¬ 
ed  parties  must  try  to  participate 
in  the  current  congressional  de¬ 
bate  or,  alternatively,  risk  the 
hazards  of  exclusion.  □ 
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LETTERS 


Gaining  control 

Andres  Liana,  Jr.’s  recent 
opinion  column  “Striving  for 
the  truth  in  circuit  alarm  re¬ 
porting”  (NW,  May  22) 
caught  my  attention  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  it  continues  to  amaze 
me  that  telecommunications 
managers  are  willing  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  allow  problems  to 
occur  and,  therefore,  affect 
their  users  before  taking  ac¬ 
tion.  Basically,  an  alarm  re¬ 
porting  system  or  private 
branch  exchange  alarming 
function  is  only  slightly  better 
than  having  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer’s  secretary  call  to 
tell  you  that  the  boss  just  got 
disconnected  for  the  third 
time  that  morning.  If  the  tele¬ 


communications  manager’s 
counterpart  on  the  data  side 
were  given  the  alternative  be¬ 
tween  alarm  monitoring  and 
automated  proactive  testing, 
which  would  he  choose? 

Second,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Liana  is  suggesting  that  the 
carriers  —  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  and  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  in  partic- 
( continued  on  page  52 ) 

Network  World  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 

Letters  should  be  typed, 
double-spaced  and  sent  to 
Editor,  Network  World,  375 
Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for 
space  and  clarity. 


WERE  YOU  ONE  OF  THOSE  KIDS  who  went  off  to  camp 
and  never  once  wrote  a  letter  to  your  parents  the  whole 
summer?  Have  you  grown  up  to  a  be  network  manager  who 
reads  Network  World  every  week  but  has  never  written  a 
column  for  our  Opinions  pages?  It’s  time  to  mend  your  ways! 

Columns  should  be  timely,  opinionated,  literate,  thoughtful 
and  accurate.  Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double¬ 
spaced  and  between  600  and  900  words  in  length.  Disk  or 
modem  submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  a  column,  call  Steve  Moore,  features 
editor,  at  (508)  820-2543,  ext.  732,  or  fax  your  idea  to  us  at 
(508)  879-3167. 
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BROKERAGES  ANO  SECURITIES  FIRMS 
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Trading  places 

By  LYDIA  BORGATTA 


Communications  networks  are  the  life¬ 
blood  of  securities  trading  environments. 
Fortunes  can  be  lost  when  communica¬ 
tions  lines  are  down  or  response  times  lag. 

For  brokerages  and  banking  institu¬ 
tions,  it  is  critical  that  networks  support 
submission  of  trades  to  clearinghouses  in  a 
timely  manner,  since  few  things  are  more 
serious  than  missing  a  clearinghouse  clos¬ 
ing.  The  results  range  from  stiff  fines  to  de¬ 
creased  audit  ratings  and,  ultimately,  de¬ 
creased  shareholder  confidence. 

In  reality,  most  of  the  downtime  that 
occurs  in  trading  systems  is  caused  by 
problems  with  the  network.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  visible  in  environments  that  use 
fault-tolerant  computing  systems,  such  as 
those  from  Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  and 
Stratus  Computer,  Inc.  However,  users  in 
the  trading  environment  usually  attribute 
sluggish  response  time  to  a  need  for  great¬ 
er  host  CPU  resources;  often,  these  re¬ 
sources  are  added  without  first  examining 
network  capacity  to  see  if  it  is  the  culprit. 

Trading  is  one  of  the  few  environments 

Borgatta  is  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  services  with  the  New  York  finan¬ 
cial  branch  of  AGS  Information  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.,  a  firm  that  does  systems 
integration  and  management  consult¬ 
ing  for  Fortune  500  companies.  The  fi¬ 
nancial  branch  serves  the  100  largest  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  in  the  U.S. 


—  if  not  the  only  one  —  where  an  addi¬ 
tional  subsecond  shaved  off  response  time 
has  the  potential  to  translate  into  millions 
of  dollars  in  profit.  As  a  result,  in  a  typical 
large  brokerage  company,  easily  40%  of 
the  total  MIS  budget  is  spent  on  supporting 
the  trading  floor  and  its  related  activities. 
In  short,  trading  networks  are  a  technolo¬ 
gist’s  dream  come  true 

Where  they  are 

Trading  operations  are  found  in  finan¬ 
cial  organizations  that  have  met  select  re¬ 
quirements  as  determined  by  regulatory 
bodies  such  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  These  include  the  capital  in¬ 
vestment  required  to  support  trading, 
which  is  considerable  and  differs  for  vari¬ 
ous  financial  instruments.  For  example,  a 
foreign  exchange  trader  might  use  one  or 
two  information  feeds,  while  an  equities 
trader  needs  four  different  market  feeds. 
Other  requirements  include  being  licensed 
to  do  business  in  the  U.S.  and  having  a  de¬ 
monstrably  auditable  operation.  There¬ 
fore,  only  the  largest  firms  can  afford  to 
offer  a  variety  of  products. 

Foreign  exchange  and  other  currency 
products  were  the  first  to  benefit  from  in¬ 
formation  technology  and,  as  a  result, 
some  of  the  most  sophisticated  applica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found  in  this  sector.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  foreign  exchange  traders  were 
( continued  on  page  34 ) 


Trading  floor  modernization 
is  just  the  beginning  of 
the  technological  revolution  in 
the  financial  trading  industry. 
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( continued from  page  33 ) 
among  the  first  to  electronically 
enter  their  own  trades  via  termi¬ 
nals,  as  opposed  to  writing  up  or¬ 
ders  on  tickets  for  back-office 
workers  to  enter  manually.  In 
fact,  because  of  the  short  reaction 
time  required,  today’s  foreign  ex¬ 
change  trading  simply  would  not 
be  possible  without  modern  com¬ 
munications  networks. 

Communications  nets  that 
support  trading  are  now  in  a  state 
of  transition  —  moving  from 
concentrating  primarily  on  trad¬ 
ing  floor  activity  to  encompass¬ 
ing  the  larger,  global  trading 
community.  This  shift  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  trends. 

Trading  activity  that  occurs  in 
a  location  other  than  on  the  trad¬ 
ing  floor  is  increasing.  The  stock 
market  crash  of  Oct.  19,  1987, 
caused  many  organizations  to  re¬ 
view  their  investment  strategies 
and  move  money  to  less  volatile 
environments. 

Although  trading  floors  are 
still  active  and  growing,  there  has 
been  more  emphasis  on  setting 
up  salespeople  in  branch  offices 
as  companies  have  diversified  or 
strengthened  existing  product 
lines,  such  as  mutual  funds.  Thus 
the  volume  of  trading  has  not 
been  reduced  but  redistributed. 
Eventually,  the  focal  point  of 
trading  communications  and  pro¬ 
cessing  will  no  longer  be  the  trad¬ 
ing  floor. 

In  addition,  high-speed  com¬ 
munications  links,  coupled  with 
the  construction  and  growth  of 
new  exchanges  around  the  world, 
have  diffused  trading  activity. 
Increased  deregulation  means 
more  derivative  financial  prod¬ 
ucts  and,  therefore,  more  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  marketplace  spread 
over  more  locations. 

As  trading  activity  shifts  from 
the  trading  floor  to  off-floor  loca¬ 
tions,  the  requirement  for  capital 
to  support  operations  decreases. 
Together  with  less  expensive 
communications  and  computing 
resources,  the  start-up  costs  for 
trading  participants  are  easier  to 
bear. 

However,  despite  the  Oct.  19 
crash  and  the  ensuing  general  re¬ 
trenchment,  the  trading  arena  is 
still  an  environment  where  the 
most  sophisticated  technologies 
are  seen  as  “white  knights.”  For 
example,  wireless  local  networks 
are  seeing  their  first  develop¬ 
ment  and  testing  on  trading 
floors  such  as  the  American  Stock 
Exchange,  Inc.  The  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange  is  also  eval¬ 
uating  wireless  technology. 

In  spite  of  their  overriding 
fear  of  downtime,  trading  floors 
are  leaders  in  trying  new  unprov¬ 
en  technologies.  This  is  in  part  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  industry’s  typi¬ 
cally  large,  per-person  expendi¬ 
tures  for  technology. 

The  costs  to  support  a  foreign 
exchange  trader,  for  example,  av¬ 
erage  between  $30,000  and 
$55,000.  And  this  range  doesn’t 
reflect  the  current  trend  toward 
digital  news  distribution.  If  this 
factor  is  included,  an  additional 
$15,000  would  be  added  to  net¬ 


work  connections  to  reflect  the 
high  start-up  costs.  As  shown  in 
Figure  1  on  page  5 1 ,  several  com¬ 
ponents  are  involved,  notably  a 
number  of  communications  links 
between  the  trader’s  terminal 
and  workstation  and  systems  that 
supply  information  and  process 
orders.  And  a  typical  large  bro¬ 
kerage  company  might  have  be¬ 
tween  200  and  300  trading  posi¬ 
tions  on  a  floor.  That  adds  up  fast. 

Degree  of  automation 

With  the  introduction  of 
powerful  microprocessor-based 
workstations  and  high-speed  net¬ 
work  facilities,  the  functions  tra¬ 
ditionally  supported  by  host- 
based  back-  and  front-office 
systems  are  being  reexamined. 
Those  functions  must  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  workstation  level 
without  compromising  the  integ¬ 


rity  of  an  organization’s  ledger. 

Using  workstations  on  the 
trading  floor  has  a  great  deal  of 
attraction  for  traders.  With  work¬ 
stations,  traders  can  access  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  information  at  once 
by  looking  at  one  windowed 
screen  rather  than  at  several  dif¬ 
ferent  terminals.  This  eliminates 
the  “wall  of  screens”  syndrome, 
which  is  still  prevalent  in  many 
trading  organizations.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  desktop  multitasking  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  such  as  Unix  and 
OS/2,  enable  traders  to  perform 
more  than  one  task  at  a  time,  such 
as  viewing  a  news  service  while 
entering  a  trade. 

The  latest  workstations  allow 
integration  of  information  from 
several  feeds  into  a  custom  for¬ 
mat  designed  for  the  individual 
trader.  However,  because  of  their 
tremendous  investment  in  equip¬ 


ment,  trading  floors  can’t  simply 
replace  all  their  terminals  and 
workstations.  Many  floors  have 
only  a  handful  of  these  new  work¬ 
stations,  which  typically  have 
been  installed  to  handle  new 
products  such  as  options  trading, 
which  requires  a  large  number  of 
calculations. 

While  workstations  offer  the 
ability  to  redistribute  data  pro¬ 
cessing  functions  from  tradition¬ 
al  data  center,  environments, 
some  trading  organizations  are 
concerned  that  implementing 
them  will  result  in  reduced  data 
integrity  and  security.  Making  the 
workstations  diskless  and  distrib¬ 
uting  only  the  functions  that  are 
innocuous,  such  as  screen  paint¬ 
ing,  can  solve  many  of  the  data  in¬ 
tegrity  problems.  However,  this 
results  in  a  need  for  high 
throughput  on  the  local  network 


supporting  the  workstation,  since 
the  local  net  would  act  as  the 
workstation  backplane  between 
the  local  net  and  the  host. 

Trading  technology  is  still  be¬ 
hind  the  times  in  the  area  of  com¬ 
munications  between  trade-entry 
and  trade-processing  systems, 
that  is,  between  the  front  and 
back  offices.  This  is  especially 
true  for  the  exchanges.  Trading 
tickets  are  written  up  by  traders, 
and  the  transactions  are  rekeyed 
by  data-entry  workers. 

Data  from  both  front-  and 
back-office  systems  is  needed  to 
create  accurate  “risk  position 
statements,”  which  are  succinct 
views  of  an  organization’s  total 
debits  and  credits  at  any  particu¬ 
lar  point  in  time. 

Currently,  little  automation 
exists  between  the  front-  and 
( continued  on  page  51) 


Trauma  in  the  trading  room 


The  issue  appears  simple. 
Trading  room  managers  want 
their  staffs  to  have  the  most 
sophisticated  trading  systems 
available.  The  problem,  howev¬ 
er,  is  that  the  traders  themselves 
do  not  always  want  to  use  the 
available  technology,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons. 

Geoff  Gowey,  vice-president 
and  chief  dealer  of  forward  and 
Eurocurrency  markets  at  Ban- 
que  National  de  Paris  in  New 
York,  says,  “I’m  an  old  hand  at 
this  market.  The  way  I  was 
taught  to  trade  is  based  on  eco¬ 
nomic  data  forecasts  and  my 
own  gut  feelings  on  where  the 
market  is  going.  People  made 
money  before  these  systems  ex¬ 
isted  and  could  still  make  money 
if  the  systems  didn’t  exist  or 
couldn’t  operate.” 

According  to  Martin  Siesta, 
assistant  vice-president  and  se¬ 
curities  trader  for  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  &  Traders  Trust  Co.  in 
New  York,  “One  of  the  major 
reasons  that  traders  are  resis¬ 
tant  to  these  new  systems  is  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  is  audio-driven. 
The  technique  [for  trading]  that 
traders  have  developed  over 
time  can  be  sensed  by  the  tone  of 
people’s  voices.” 

“Traders  initially  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  technology  can  do 
for  them,  but  when  the  new  sys¬ 
tems  are  installed,  they  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  change  their  ways, 
particularly  if  they  feel  that  the 
change  required  is  a  technical 
one,”  says  Mike  Mayhew,  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the 
personal  computer  products  di¬ 
vision  of  MMS  International,  a 
McGraw-Hill  subsidiary  located 
in  New  York. 

The  age  factor 

There  is  an  age  bias  to  this 
technical  resistance.  Younger 
traders,  who  may  have  less  expe¬ 
rience  trading  but  greater  expe¬ 
rience  with  personal  computers 


and  terminals,  have  greater 
technical  expertise  and  less  tech¬ 
nology  paranoia  than  their  more 
senior  trading  counterparts. 

Mayhew  says  he  believes  that 
with  time,  the  extent  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  lessened.  “As  junior 
people  become  more  senior,  uti¬ 
lization  of  the  technology  will 
become  a  given  part  of  the  trad¬ 
ing  process,”  he  says. 

“Further,  when  the  market 
returns  to  a  level  where  it  can 
support  ‘extra’  staff,  capable  of 
performing  analysis  functions 
for  those  who  are  trading,  the 
new  systems  will  become  a  more 
vital  part  of  the  trading  environ¬ 
ment,”  he  adds. 

After  the  crash 

The  stock  market  crash  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1987  had  a  significant  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  use  of  high-tech 
products  in  the  trading  markets. 
Where  there  had  previously  been 
room  for  investment  in  technol¬ 
ogy-driven  trading  products, 
there  was  suddenly  no  margin 
for  anything  that  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  either  frivolous  or  ex¬ 
travagant. 

This  newfound  frugality  ap¬ 
plied  not  only  to  systems,  but 
also  to  many  of  the  junior  staff 
members,  traders  and  analysts 
who  had  found  these  tools  so 
useful. 

As  involved  parties  —  both 
the  customers  and  the  traders  — 
develop  greater  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  markets, 
these  sophisticated  tools  and  the 
analysts  who  use  them  best  will 
return  to  the  trading  room  or  the 
back  office. 

Specifically,  Mayhew  says, 
“when  the  bull  market  returns, 
there  will  be  sufficient  resources 
to  permit  their  dedication  to  the 
learning  and  utilization  of  the 
sophisticated  technology  pres¬ 
ently  available.” 

Siesta  believes  that  for  trad¬ 
ers  to  fully  accept  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  several  things  must  change. 


First,  the  network  must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  reliable.  In  trading, 
there  is  no  tolerance  for  system 
or  circuit  failures  of  any  kind,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  time-sensitive  na¬ 
ture  of  the  business. 

Hardware  and  software  must 
be  sturdy  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  most  volatile  of  markets 
and  traders. 

Second,  the  information  must 
arrive  on  a  timely  basis.  Given 
the  nature  of  trading  and  the 
people  involved,  it  is  essential 
that  the  information  on  the 
screens  in  front  of  the  traders  be 
100%  current. 

In  an  environment  where  ev¬ 
ery  second  is  critical,  neither 
system  or  component  failure  nor 
information  delay  are  accept¬ 
able. 

Finally,  the  systems  installed 
in  a  trading  room  must  be  very 
user-friendly.  Typically,  traders 
are  not  patient  people.  Traders 
who  take  the  time  to  sit  down 
and  familiarize  themselves  with 
a  system  must  find  that  system 
easy  enough  to  work  with  so  they 
do  not  feel  that  learning  is  a 
waste  of  time. 

Gowey,  who  has  been  an  ac¬ 
tive  trader  for  a  number  of  years, 
says  that  he  uses  the  trading  sys¬ 
tems  in  front  of  him  to  provide 
“one  more  bit  of  information 
that  goes  into  the  equation.  In 
terms  of  the  man  in  the  street 
who  is  averse  to  risk,  trading  sys¬ 
tems  provide  the  discipline  nec¬ 
essary  to  direct  the  decision¬ 
making  process  from  a  variety  of 
angles.” 

Too  sophisticated? 

Trading  systems  presently 
available  to  the  market  are  high¬ 
ly  sophisticated.  So  sophisticat¬ 
ed,  in  fact,  that  Mayhew  says 
most  people  use  no  more  than 
10%  of  the  applications  avail¬ 
able  to  them. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  the 
concept  of  the  personal  worksta¬ 
tion.  “A  personal  computer  is 


much  more  anxiety-arousing  for 
the  trader  than  is  a  dumb  termi¬ 
nal,”  he  says.  “For  the  most 
part,  the  non-computer  literate 
trader  does  not  look  beyond  the 
utilization  of  his  personal  com¬ 
puter  as  a  dumb  terminal  de¬ 
vice.” 

From  a  technical  perspective, 
products  and  services  are  being 
developed  to  meet  all  sorts  of 
needs.  These  needs,  which  are 
real  to  the  product  creator,  may 
more  aptly  be  dubbed  “surreal” 
by  the  users  the  products  are  in¬ 
tended  to  serve. 

The  bottom  line 

In  very  basic  terms,  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem  are  the 
traders,  who  resist  the  changes 
being  made  in  the  trading  room. 
The  balance  of  the  problem  lies 
with  the  products,  which  are  of¬ 
ten  either  unfriendly  or  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  reliable.  The  ultimate 
solution  appears  to  be  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  traders  and  the 
systems  manufacturers  and  de¬ 
signers. 

There  is  no  question  that  the 
new  generation  of  trading  sys¬ 
tems,  regardless  of  their  level  of 
sophistication,  adds  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  base  from  which  traders 
and  trend  analysts  must  work. 

The  issue  then  is  to  encour¬ 
age  the  technology-resistant  — 
and  even  the  technologically  im¬ 
paired  —  to  use  the  products 
that  sit  on  their  desk. 

More  broadly  and  most  im¬ 
portantly,  traders  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  computer-driven  prod¬ 
ucts  are  in  trading  rooms  to  stay. 

At  the  same  time,  product  de¬ 
velopers  must  recognize  that 
those  systems  designed  with  the 
tentative  user  in  mind  will  be 
around  for  the  long  term. 

—  Martha  Buyer 

Buyer  is  an  associate  staff 
member  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions  with  BDM  Corp.  in  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo. 
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A  beautiful  day  for  fiber. 


US  Sprint*  would  like  to  remind  you  that  on  a  day  like  this 
there’s  a  big  difference  between  digital  and  digital  fiber  optic. 

Only  digital  fiber  gives  your  voice,  data,  and  video 
transmissions  total  immunity  to  electromagnetic  interference 
from  storms. 

And,  since  foul  weather  isn’t  the  only  thing  that  can  disrupt 
a  call,  our  network  was  designed  with  other  features  that 
enhance  reliability: 

Single  switch  architecture  using  Northern  Telecom's 
DMS250  switches.  Multiple  redundancy.  The  first  nationwide 


roll  out  of  signalling  system  seven.  And  a  network  manage¬ 
ment  system  that  continuously  monitors  every  inch  of  our 
network,  including  getting  feedback  from  every  switch  every 
five  minutes. 

It’s  no  wonder,  in  a  recent  90-day  period,  US  Sprint  users 
experienced  99.99%  error- free  seconds. 

So,  no  matter  what  mother  nature  throws  at  you,  you  can 
count  on  the  only  all  digital,  all  fiber  optic  telecommunications 
company  to  get  your  calls  through.  • 

Call  1-800-877-2000.  And  talk  with  the  best. 


US  Sprint. 

Talk  With  The  Best: 


©  1989  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  Limited  Partnership.  ®  US  Sprint  is  a  registered  trademark  of  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  Limited  Partnership. 
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THE  BEST  MODEM  FOR  N ETVlEW  ISN’T  FROM  IBM. 

When  we  announced  the  new  DualView  Management 
Option  for  2600  Series  modems,  it  made  big  news. 

And  the  biggest  news  is,  for  the  first  time  you  can 
choose  a  modem  for  NetView  based  on  capability  instead  of 
compatibility. 

So  if  you  need  a  leased-line  modem  for  NetView  at 
speeds  up  to  19.2  kbps,  now  you  can  get  it  with  DualView. 


Along  with  an  integral  time  division  multiplexer,  fully  auto- 
matic  dial  back-up,  and  other  exclusive  features. 

DualView  makes  NetView  work  better. 

DualView  expands  NetView  s  modem  management 
capabilities  with  10  unique  built-in  features  unavailable  on 
IBM  modems. 

Plus  DualView  totally  bypasses  NetView/PC,  so  you 
can  monitor  your  modem  network  directly  from  NetView. 


©  1989  Codex  Corp.  Motorola  and  ®  are  trademarks  of  Motorola  Inc.  Codex  and  the  Codex  2600  Series  DualVlEW  Management  Option  are  registered  trademarks  of  Codex  Corp.  IBM  and  NetView  are  trademarks  of  IBM. 
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vendors  to  write  directly  to  Net- 
View,  instead  of  to  the  unpopu- 
ir  NetView/PC.  IBM  has  re- 
peatedly  denied  speculation  .that 
it  will  withdraw  NetView/Pv 

from  the  market. 

Codex  is  offering  a  Dualriew 
Management  Option  to  lte 
Series  line  of  modems  that  will 
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AND  EVERYTHING  WORKS  BEST  WITH  A 
CODEX  9800  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM. 

DualView  does  more  than  let  your  modems  talk 
directly  with  NetView.  It  lets  you  talk  simultaneously  to  a 
Codex  Integrated  Network  Management  System  that  does  a 
lot  of  things  NetView  can’t,  like  predict  problems  and  help 
solve  them,  instead  of  just  reacting  to  them. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  the  best  of  everything  for 


you:  NetView  to  manage  your  SNA  environment,  and 
Codex  to  manage  your  data  communications  network. 


CALL  US  FOR  A  DUALVlEW  PREVIEW. 

We  invite  you  to  give  DualView  your  own  review. 

To  learn  how  it  makes  NetView  more  productive,  call  us 
toll  free  at  T800-426-1212  Ext.  7235. 

And  find  out  what  everybody’s  been  C^\ 

raving  about.  ^ 
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V)  1989  Data  General  Corporation 


"The  Data  General  difference: 

When  it  comes  to  being  IBM  friendly, 
we're  better  plugged  in." 


Data  General’s  wealth  of  IBM®  communication  and 
networking  products,  make  it  easier  than  ever  to  plug 
the  advantages  of  our  ECLIPSE®  MV/Family  computers 
into  your  IBM  environment.  With  minimal  risk.  And  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  disruption  to  your  existing  network. 

We  offer  a  wide  range  of  IBM  interoperability 
products  for  connectivity  in  both  local  and  wide  area 
networks.  To  help  you  access  applications  and  share 
resources  more  efficiently. 

Connecting  is  easy,  thanks  to  our  asynchronous, 
bisynchronous,  SNA/SDLC,  X.25, 802.3, 802.5  and  other 
premier  communications  products.  And  once  plugged 
in,  you’ll  enjoy  all  the  power,  flexibility  and  compatibil¬ 
ity—!  to  50  MIPS— of  our  MV/Family  computers. 

You’ll  benefit  from  improved  resource  sharing,  too. 
DG/3270  and  DG/RJE  let  you  access  IBM  host  applica¬ 
tions  in  terminal  emulation  mode.  And,  our  CEO  DXA™ 
and  CEO  PXA™  enable  you  to  send  mail  and  messages 
to  IBM  DISOSS,  PROFS®  and  SNA/DS  environments. 


DG-to-IBM  communications  and  networking 
products  are  unsurpassed  at  linking  systems  in  a  net¬ 
work.  Our  APILU  6.2  and  NETBIOS  (DG/PC*I)  provide 
interfaces  between  software  programs.  So  applications 
in  your  IBM  environment  can  “plug  and  play”  with 
those  on  Data  General  systems. 

To  find  out  more,  send  the  coupon  below.  Or  call: 
1-800-DATAGEN.  In  Canada,  call  416-823-7830. 

t  w  Data  General 

3400  Computer  Drive,  Dept.  ADV/IBM,  Westboro,  MA  01580 

Name _ _ 

Company _ 

Address _ Phone _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

CALL  1-800-DATAGEN 

ECLIPSE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Data  General  Corporation.  CEO  DXA  and  CEO  PXA 
are  trademarks  of  Data  General  Corporation.  IBM  and  PROFS  are  registered  trademarks 
of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


An  ounce 
of  prevention 


By  JOHN  HUNTER 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
antiviral  software  by  itself  can’t 
do  the  whole  job;  for  users  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  networks  against  virus¬ 
es,  they  need  to  understand  how 
viruses  attack. 

They’re  everywhere 

Even  seemingly  safe  software 
written  by  reputable  authors  and 
purchased  through  equally  repu¬ 
table  outlets  may  contain  a  virus. 
Many  viruses  —  some  with  po¬ 
tentially  devastating  effects  — 

Hunter  is  president  of  TMS 
Corp.,  a  telecommunications 
consulting  firm  in  Devon,  Pa. 


are  introduced  into  software  af¬ 
ter  it  leaves  the  author’s  hands 
and  before  it  enters  the  purchas¬ 
er’s  hands.  Certain  viruses  attack 
systems  and  application  files, 
while  others  alter  keyboard  func¬ 
tions  and  cause  errors  or  system 
crashes. 

Viruses’  favorite  targets  are 
the  personal  computer’s  operat¬ 
ing  system,  system  files,  disk 
boot  sectors,  the  COMMAND. 
COM  file,  the  file  allocation  table 
(FAT),  EXE.COM  and  CON¬ 
FIG.SYS  files,  as  well  as  the  CMOS 
memory  of  Intel  80286-  and 
80386-based  machines. 

The  CMOS  contains  the  infor¬ 


mation  the  computer  needs  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  hard  drive  and  defines 
memory  usage,  floppy  disk  con¬ 
figuration  and  the  type  of  video 
interface. 

Boot-type  viruses  attach 
themselves  to  Sector  0  of  floppy 
and  hard  disks  and  begin  their  de¬ 
struction  after  the  system  is  boot¬ 
ed.  This  type  of  virus  can  infect 
hard  disks  and  destroy  the  FAT, 
delete  files  and  modify  nonexecu¬ 
table  files.  Some  viruses  can  even 
perform  low-level  disk  format¬ 
ting,  thereby  wiping  out  the  disk’s 
partition  table  and  boot  tracks. 
The  Pakistani  Brain  virus, 
( continued  on  page  41) 
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Everything  OS/2  can  do  for  you. . . 


OS/2™  includes  a  built-in 
graphical  interface 
so  it’s  easy  to  use. 


OS/2  lets  you  run  your 
DOS  programs  plus  hundreds 
of  programs  DOS  can’t. 


OS/2  lets  you  run  programs  larger 
than  640K,  so  you  can  use 
more  powerful  applications. 
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IBM  Operating  System/21 

Installation  Diskette 


Version  1.10  ©  Copyright  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  1981, 1988 
Licensed  Material  -  Program  Property  of  IBM  - 
All  Rights  Reserved 
©  Copyright  Microsoft  Corp.  1981  - 1988 

Note  to  US  Government  Users  —  RESTRICTED 
RIGHTS  LEGEND  —  Use,  duplication,  or  disclosure 
is  subject  to  restrictions  in  GSA  A  DP  Schedule 
Contract  with  IBM  Corp. 


OS/2  provides  an  optional 
Communications  Manager 
which  allows  easy  networking. 


OS/2  lets  you  keep  two  or  more 
programs  running  at  the  same  time, 
so  you  can  do  more. 


OS/2  lets  you  take  advantage 
of  386™  power. 


OS/2  lets  you  take  full  advantage 
of  Micro  Channel™ 


OS/2  provides  an  optional 
Database  Manager  to  make 
managing  information  easy. 


This  offer  lets  you  do  for  less. 

Right  now,  when  you  choose  OS/2,  you  can  get  from  $100 
to  $1,600  back  on  the  kind  of  heavy  duty  memory  that  only 
OS/2  can  handle.  With  this  offer,  the  more  memory  you  buy  (up 
to  8Mb) ,  the  bigger  your  rebate. 

Plus  you  can  get  thousands  of  dollars  in  rebates  on  over  100 
different  OS/2  programs.  You  can  also  get  hundreds  of  dollars  back 
on  modems,  accessory  cards  and  hardware — all  the  things  that 
help  you  do  more  work  in  less  time  with  OS/2. 

So  if  you’re  ready  to  move  up  to  all  the  real  advantages  of 
OS/2,  ask  your  IBM  Authorized  Dealer  about  these  rebates  today. 
To  find  the  dealer  nearest  you  call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext  128. 


OS/2,  Operating  System/2  and  Micro  Channel  are  trademarks,  and  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  386  is  a  trademark  of  Intel.  ©  IBM  Corp.  1989 
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f continued from  page  39) 
for  example,  attacks  the  boot  sec¬ 
tor. 

Viruses  enter  the  personal 
computer's  random-access  mem¬ 
ory  via  hard  or  floppy  disk  drives 
and  attach  themselves  to  system 
files  such  as  COMMAND.COM, 
CONFIG.SYS,  AUTOEXE.BAT,  ex¬ 
ecutable  files  and  overlays.  Other 
hiding  places  for  viruses  are  un¬ 
used  portions  of  systems  files, 
partition-track  waste  areas  and 
operating  system  hidden  files 
used  to  hold  the  IBMBIO.COM 
and  IBMSYS.COM.  Many  viruses 
are  insidious  and  spread  to  al¬ 
most  any  program  with  which 
they  come  in  contact. 

Running  wild 

Viruses  do  no  damage  until  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Blocking  a  virus’  entry 
into  RAM  or  preventing  it  from 
doing  damage  should  it  slip  into 
main  memory  are  the  principal 
functions  of  antiviral  products. 

Viruses  run  rampant  because 
personal  computers  have  no 
built-in  security  systems.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  fact  that  users  have  total 
access  to  all  system  hardware  and 
software  makes  it  easy  for  viruses 
to  spread. 

Conversely,  applications  run¬ 
ning  on  mainframes  are  restrict¬ 
ed  to  the  region  assigned  to  them 
and  can’t  infect  other  applica¬ 
tions  or  the  operating  system. 
Furthermore,  the  operating  sys¬ 
tems  and  systems  software  run¬ 
ning  on  mainframes  vary  with  the 
installation;  therefore,  hackers 
have  a  more  difficult  time  writing 
a  virus  that  can  penetrate  them 
—  let  alone  spread.  Of  course,  a 
virus  can  get  into  the  system  if  it’s 
put  there  by  employees  intent  on 
doing  damage  or  if  people  are 
duped  into  running  an  infected 
program. 

Another  way  for  a  virus  to  en¬ 
ter  is  through  a  trap  door  that’s 
intentionally  or  unintentionally 
left  in  the  operating  system  by  its 
designers.  Trap  doors  are  entry 
points  through  which  program¬ 
mers  can  take  direct  control  over 
some  system  functions. 

Robert  Morris  Jr.  allegedly 
used  a  trap  door  to  insert  the 
worm  that  directed  Unix’s  SEND- 
MAIL  facility  to  flood  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
Network  mail  system  with  mes¬ 
sages  last  fall.  (A  worm  differs 
from  a  virus  in  that  the  latter  re¬ 
places  itself,  while  a  worm  does 
not.  It  just  consumes  computer 
resources  with  such  voracity  that 
system  performance  degrades  or 
completely  fails.) 

Virus  sources 

Aside  from  viruses  planted  by 
employees,  the  main  sources  of 
viruses  are  programs  listed  on 
electronic  public  bulletin  boards, 
programs  borrowed  from  friends 
or  public  services  such  as  librar¬ 
ies,  evaluation  programs  fur¬ 
nished  by  vendors  and  stores,  and 
programs  purchased  at  retail 
stores  or  directly  from  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  latter  two  might  come 
as  a  shock  since  it’s  generally  as¬ 
sumed  that  software  obtained 


from  known  sources  hasn’t  been 
tampered  with. 

“A  lot  of  people  think  because 
the  [software’s]  box  is  shrink- 
wrapped  that  [the  software]  is 
safe,  but  they’re  wrong,”  states 
Ray  Glath,  president  of  RG  Soft¬ 
ware  Systems,  Inc.  in  Willow 
Grove,  Pa. 

He  points  out  that  when  soft¬ 
ware  is  returned  to  a  store  or 
manufacturer  for  some  trumped- 
up  reason,  many  go  back  into  cir¬ 


culation  without  first  being 
checked  for  tampering.  “Some 
stores  have  shrink-wrap  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  hair  dryer  in  the  back 
room,  so  when  software’s  re¬ 
turned,  it  goes  right  back  on  the 
shelf,”  Glath  continues. 

Russ  Greenberg,  president  of 
Software  Concepts  Design,  Inc.  in 
New  York,  agrees.  “Retailers 
don’t  want  returns  after  they’ve 
been  opened.  Some  shrink-wrap 
them  and  put  them  back  on  the 


shelf.”  The  retail  stores,  howev¬ 
er,  deny  this. 

Sometimes  the  virus  comes  in 
the  program  as  delivered  directly 
from  the  vendor.  “A  good  num¬ 
ber  of  authors  employ  outside  du¬ 
plicators  (companies  that  make 
duplicate  copies  from  a  master 
disk),  and  it’s  possible  that  the  vi¬ 
rus  can  be  put  in  there,”  states 
Larry  de  Martin,  president  of 
Computer  Integrity,  Inc.  in  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo.  “A  couple  of  major 


manufacturers  have  had  that 
problem  but  won’t  admit  it,”  he 
continues. 

Bulletin  boards  are  another 
source  of  infected  software. 
Here,  program  developers  post 
their  wares  and  invite  people  to 
download  them  for  evaluation. 

Unless  the  people  running  the 
bulletin  board  have  thoroughly 
checked  out  all  programs  submit¬ 
ted  for  posting,  subscribers  are 
( continued  on  page  42 ) 


What  Virus? 

If  you  think  your  data  center  is  immune  to  viruses 
because  you’re  running  MVS,  you’re  gravely  mistaken. 
Your  system  could  be  infected  right  now. 

CA-UNEPACK/SCA  for  MVS 
is  the  best  defense  you  can  buy. 

Now  CA-UNIPACK™  /SCA,  the  industry’s  only  com¬ 
plete  Security,  Control  and  Audit  software  solution,  lets 
you  rapidly  detect  everything  from  logic  bombs  to  trap 
doors,  Trojan  Horses  and,  yes,  viruses. 

With  CA-EXAMINE,™  CA-ACF2™  or  CA-TOP  SECRET® 
and  CA-VMANn‘  included  in  CA-UNIPACK/SCA,  you’ll 
get  extensive  MVS  auditing  capabilities  in  addition  to 
total  access  control  and  enhanced  network  security. 

So  don’t  wait  for  a  security  breach  to  cripple  your 
MVS  system.  Ensure  your  data  is  safe  with  a  total  solu¬ 
tion  from  the  world’s  leading  security  software  company. 
CA-UNIPACK/SCA  from  Computer  Associates. 

For  more  information,  call  Dana  Williams  at 
800-645-3003  and  ask  for  your  free  copy  of  the  special 
virus  issue  of  Security  &  Audit  News. 


©  1989  Compute!  Associates  International,  Inc., 
711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  Gty,  N.Y.  11530-4787 


(Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 
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Antiviral  products 


Vendor 

Product 

Operating 

system 

Terminate  & 
stay  resident 
product 

Checksum 

Boot  sector 

Partition 

table 

File  allocation 
table 

Batch 

Command, 
Execute  and 
Configure  system 

Hidden  files 

Removes 

virus 

Price 

' 

_ 

American  Computer 
Security,  Inc. 

Nashville 

(615)883-6741 

Compsec-ll 

DOS 

No;  hardware 
product 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

$450 

ComNetco,  Inc. 
Bemardsville,  N.J. 
(201)781-7940 

ViruSafe 

DOS 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

$150 

Computer  Integrity  Corp. 
Boulder,  Colo. 

(303)  449-7377 

Vaccinate 

DOS 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

$69.95 

Director 

Technologies,  Inc. 
Evanston,  III. 
(312)491-2334 

Disk  Defender 

DOS 

No;  hardware 
product 

Not 

applicable 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Not 

applicable 

$1 98  to  $250  (includes 
detachable  programming 
box) 

FoundationWare,  Inc. 

Cleveland 

(216)  752-8181 

Certus 

DOS 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

$189 

Gilmore  Systems,  Inc. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

(213) 276-5263 

Extended  File 
Integrity  Check 

DOS 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Not  applicable 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

$15 

Integrity 

Technologies,  Inc. 
Metuchen,  N.J. 
(201)906-1901 

Viral  Alarm 

DOS 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

$5,000  (site  license  for  100 
PCs);  no  single  copies  sold 

InterPath  Corp. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

(408)  988-3832 

C-4 

DOS 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

$39.95 

Panda  Systems,  Inc. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

(302)  764-4722 

Dr.  Panda  Utilities 

DOS 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Brain  only 

$79.95 

Quaid  Software,  Ltd. 

Toronto 

(416)961-8243 

Antidote 

DOS 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

• 

$60  (U.S.) 

Remarkable 

Products,  Inc. 

Northvale,  N.J. 
(201)764-0900 

Virus  Buster 

DOS 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

$49.95 

RG  Software,  Inc. 

Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

(215)  659-5300 

Disk  Watcher 

DOS 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

$99.95 

RYBS  Electronics,  Inc. 
Boulder,  Colo. 

(303)  444-6073 

Gatekeeper 

DOS 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

$79 

Software  Concepts 
Design,  Inc. 

New  York 
(212)889-6431 

Flu-Shot + 

DOS 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

$10 

Software  Directions,  Inc. 
Randolph,  N.J. 
(201)584-8466 

SoftSafe 

DOS 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

$99 

United  Software 

Security,  Inc. 

Vienna,  Va. 

(703)  556-0007 

Ongard 

DOS 

Yes 

Optional 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

$295 

DOS  =  PC-DOS  and  MS-DOS 

This  chart  includes  a  representative  selection  of  vendors  in  the  antiviral  products  market.  Many  vendors  offer  other  antiviral  packages,  and  many  not  included  offer  a  full  range  of  competitive  products. 

TMSCORP.,  DEVON.  PA. 

( continued  from  page  41) 
playing  Russian  roulette  each 
time  they  invite  a  listed  product 
into  their  personal  computer.  Re¬ 
portedly,  a  hacked  version  of  a 
well-known  antiviral  inoculation 
program  was  listed  on  a  bulletin 
board;  instead  of  protection,  its 
users  got  trouble. 

There  are  conflicting  opinions 
regarding  how  well  bulletin 
board  operators  police  submitted 
software.  Mark  Sherman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ComNetco,  Inc.  in  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.J.,  feels  that  opera¬ 
tors  don’t  always  check  the 
applications  sent  to  them,  and 
therefore,  it’s  caveat  emptor. 

However,  RG  Software’s  Glath 
and  Harold  Highland,  editor  of 
Computers  and  Security  Maga¬ 
zine  in  Belmont,  N.Y.,  feel  other¬ 
wise.  “I  think  [bulletin  boards] 
have  gotten  a  bad  rap,”  Highland 
says.  “Most  operators  do  a  good 
job.” 

Maybe  so,  but  it  would  be  wise 
to  scrutinize  the  bulletin  board 
operators  as  carefully  as  the  soft¬ 


ware  posted  before  hitting  the 
personal  computer’s  ENTER  key. 

A  prime  carrier  of  viruses  is 
software  borrowed  from  schools, 
libraries,  computer  clubs,  friends 
and  colleagues.  Since  the  soft¬ 
ware  is  passed  from  person  to 
person,  a  virus  perpetrator  can 
work  with  impunity. 

“In  my  opinion,  pass-along  or 
borrowed  software  accounts  for 
most  viruses,”  states  Pam  Kane, 
president  of  Panda  Systems,  Inc. 
in  Wilmington,  Del.  “A  student 
brings  home  an  infected  disk 
from  the  school’s  library  or  com¬ 
puter  lab,  puts  it  on  the  home 
computer  and  infects  the  disk. 

Highland  shares  Kane’s  views 
about  inadvertent  virus  spread¬ 
ing.  “Many  times,  employees 
bring  in  programs  from  clubs  or 
something  they’ve  gotten  from  a 
magazine  that’s  been  infected. 
From  there,  it  spreads  to  other 
machines.” 

With  danger  everywhere,  what 
can  be  done  to  avoid  contamina¬ 
tion?  There  are  many  security 


methods,  ranging  from  retinal 
scans  and  fingerprint  checking  to 
exercising  common  sense. 

However,  the  simplest  and 
most  cost-effective  approach  is  to 
block  viruses  before  they  can  de¬ 
stroy  anything.  That’s  what  anti¬ 
viral  software  does. 

Antiviruses 

There  are  three  general  classi¬ 
fications  of  antiviral  programs: 

■  Those  that  check  all  files  to  see 
if  they’ve  been  tampered  with  be¬ 
fore  allowing  them  to  be  loaded. 

■  Those  that  monitor  for  illegal 
reads/deletes  to  system  files  dur¬ 
ing  program  execution  and  im¬ 
mediately  block  them. 

■  Those  that  check  all  files  once 
they’ve  been  loaded  into  RAM  to 
ensure  they  haven’t  been  pollut¬ 
ed  by  a  RAM-resident  virus. 

The  latter  two  are  known 
as  terminate-and-stay-resident 
(TSR)  programs,  which  means 
that  after  they’ve  been  loaded 
and  perform  initial  checking 
functions,  they  remain  in  RAM  to 


perform  other  services  such  as 
monitoring  for  illegal  write  and 
delete  activities. 

Many  products  in  this  guide 
protect  system  files  and  operat¬ 
ing  system  utilities  by  calculating 
checksums  (sometimes  called 
signatures)  that  employ  an  en¬ 
crypted  algorithm  to  produce  a 
mathematical  representation  of 
each  file  or  utility  being  protect¬ 
ed. 

Since  the  checksum  looks  at 
the  number  of  bits  and  their  posi¬ 
tional  relationships  to  one  anoth¬ 
er,  any  addition,  deletion  or 
change,  even  to  a  single  bit,  will 
be  detected. 

Before  a  program  is  allowed  to 
run,  the  checksum  is  calculated 
and  compared  with  the  last 
checksum  to  see  if  any  unex¬ 
plained  changes  have  occurred. 

Checksums  provide  a  very  reli¬ 
able  defense,  but  a  virus  author 
who  has  knowledge  of  the  check¬ 
sum  algorithm  can  use  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  false  checksums  and  there¬ 
by  fool  the  antiviral  program. 


While  obtaining  the  algorithm 
is  admittedly  pretty  tough,  Chuck 
Gilmore,  president  of  Gilmore 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  is  taking  no  chances.  “We 
produce  two  checksums  using  dif¬ 
ferent  algorithms  for  each  and 
compare  them  before  any  pro¬ 
gram  runs,”  he  states. 

Hardware  roadblocks 

All  products  in  this  guide  are 
software-based,  except  Disk  De¬ 
fender  and  Comsec-II,  which  are 
add-on  boards  for  IBM  Personal 
Computers.  With  Disk  Defender, 
the  user  reformats  the  hard  disk 
into  two  distinct  partitions,  one 
write-protected  and  the  other  not 
write-protected. 

Once  installed,  the  partition¬ 
ing  makes  the  disk  look  like  two 
separate  ones;  hardware  settings 
block  all  updates  to  the  read-only 
partition. 

“Users  put  programs  they 
want  protected  into  the  write- 
protect  partition,  and  the  hard¬ 
ware  blocks  any  virus,”  states 
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Dennis  Director,  president  of  Director 
Technologies,  Inc.  in  Evanston,  Ill.  “We  do 
for  hard  disks  what  write-protect  tabs  do 
for  floppies,”  he  contends. 

Comsec-II  also  performs  hardware 
blocking  but  does  not  require  the  disk  to  be 
reformatted  or  partitioned.  Instead,  it  re¬ 
stricts  the  areas  on  the  disk  where  read¬ 
only  and  read/write  operations  can  be 
performed. 

Crying  wolf 

The  software-based  antiviral  products 
block  updates  by  intercepting  all  com¬ 
mands  targeted  at  system  files  and  display¬ 
ing  a  message  that  a  write/delete  opera¬ 
tion  is  being  attempted.  The  drawback  is 
that  some  virus  protectors  block  legal  as 
well  as  illegal  operations  until  the  opera¬ 
tor  approves  the  update. 

As  everyone  knows,  “cries  of  wolf”  are 
ignored  when  heard  too  often,  as  are  too 
frequent  warnings.  “When  people  repeat¬ 
edly  see  virus  warnings,  after  a  while  they 
ignore  them  and  that  defeats  the  pur¬ 
pose,”  Highland  says. 

To  remedy  that,  several  products  allow 
users  to  build  authorization  tables  of 
users/programs  permitted  to  perform 
writes/deletes  and  therefore  don’t  issue 
warning  messages  when  legal  operations 
are  attempted.  Such  products  include  Disk 
Watcher,  Dr.  Panda  Utilities,  C-4,  Ongard, 
Flu-Shot  +  andCertus. 

Viral  Alarm  and  SoftSafe,  which  are  also 
TSRs  and  protect  system  files,  issue  no 
warnings  at  all.  Sherman,  whose  ViruSafe 
warns  on  any  unauthorized  access  at¬ 
tempt,  says  he  feels  that  overrides  could  be 
a  security  problem.  “We  looked  at  [over¬ 
rides],  but  we  think  it’s  a  bad  idea  since  it 
leaves  the  door  open  for  hackers,”  he 
states. 

Pounds  of  prevention 

Even  companies  selling  antiviruses  ad¬ 
mit  that  their  products  are  only  one  line  of 
defense  and  that  more  elaborate  measures 
are  necessary'  to  guarantee  security.  Some 
protection  measures  being  advocated  are: 

■  Quarantining  all  shareware  and  bulletin 
board  software  until  proven  completely 
safe. 

■  Integrating  antiviral  software  with  hard¬ 
ware  in  order  to  make  it  tougher  to  defeat. 

■  Instituting  elaborate  logon  schemes  in¬ 
cluding  complex  multiple  passwords  and 
eye-retina  identification. 

■  Introducing  more  sophisticated  audit 
trails  showing  who  did  what  while  logged 
on. 

■  Restricting  the  use  of  the  personal  com¬ 
puter’s  A  drive. 

■  Enforcing  even  tighter  restrictions  on 
the  types  of  operations  users  can  perform. 

While  such  precautions  might  stop  a  vi¬ 
rus  or  insider  intent  on  doing  damage, 
some  are  pretty  impractical.  Most  large 
companies  can't  afford  retinal  scan  identi¬ 
fication  and  elaborate  hardware  solutions, 
which  involve  extending  security  to  all  de¬ 
vices  on  the  network.  While  putting  more 
restrictions  on  what  users  can  do  might 
stop  internal  sabotage,  it  will  also  cut 
deeply  into  productivity. 

If  it’s  conceded  that  someone  intent  on 
doing  damage  is  going  to  be  successful  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  roadblocks,  then  the  next 
step  is  to  minimize  the  destruction.  Since 
the  principal  targets  of  viruses  are  hard¬ 
disk  contents,  making  frequent  backup 
copies  restricts  losses  to  only  the  current 
run  and  greatly  simplifies  reconstruction. 

When  the  virus  strikes,  the  hard  disk 
can  be  cleaned  and  reformatted  and  RAM 
can  be  purged  by  turning  off  the  personal 
computers  for  30  seconds  or  so.  Some  ex¬ 


perts  recommend  cleaning  the  disk  twice 
in  case  the  virus  escapes  the  first  cleaning. 
When  reconstructing  the  operating  envi¬ 
ronment,  it’s  a  good  idea  to  use  the  origi¬ 
nal  vendor-supplied  disks  with  the  write- 
protect  tabs  in  place.  That  guards  against 
infecting  the  original  copies  should  the  vi¬ 
rus  still  be  in  RAM. 

Many  security  experts  caution  users  not 
to  use  an  unverified  program  that’s  boot¬ 
able  from  the  A  drive.  This  is  because  if  it 
has  an  AUTO. EXEC  file,  it  can  take  control 
of  the  system. 

“That’s  true,”  states  Glath,  “but  you 
need  a  license  from  IBM  or  Microsoft 
[Corp.]  if  the  disk  contains  the  COM- 
MAND.COM,  and  IBMBIO  and  COM  files. 
Without  those  [files],  it  won’t  boot.” 

If  the  virus  diskette  is  bootable  and  has 
the  AUTO. EXEC,  the  best  defense  is  to  have 


a  program  that  recognizes  the  virus,  says 
Bob  Nagle,  president  of  Nagle  Associates,  a 
software  development  house  in  New  York. 
Unfortunately,  given  the  number  of  virus¬ 
es  in  circulation  —  some  say  there  are 
hundreds  —  the  probability  of  catching 
any  one  is  not  very  high. 

Therefore,  if  all  boots  from  the  A  drive 
are  banned  except  for  those  involving 
clean  software  and  a  top-flight  antiviral 
product  is  installed,  is  the  system  relative¬ 
ly  safe?  Not  necessarily,  since  the  antiviral 
program  can  be  fairly  easily  attacked.  Anti¬ 
viral  programs  are  loaded  to  the  AU¬ 
TO.  EXEC  file,  and  since  that  file  can  be 
edited,  a  virus  can  look  for  a  specific  antivi¬ 
ral  file  name  and  delete  it. 

“That  can  be  done,  and  the  only  way  to 
stop  it  is  to  encrypt  everything  including 
the  COM  files.  Right  now,  most  [antiviral 


programs]  encrypt  only  the  signature 
file,”  Nagle  says.  The  Dr.  Panda  Utilities 
takes  a  less  complex  approach.  “We  tell 
customers  to  substitute  our  file  name  with 
theirs,  so  the  virus  won’t  know  what  it’s 
looking  for,”  says  Panda  Systems’  Kane. 

Other  vendors  recognize  the  AU¬ 
TO. EXEC  Achilles’  heel  and  declined  to 
furnish  the  names  of  the  viruses  they  de¬ 
fend  against.  Why  tip  off  the  enemy? 

While  today’s  antiviral  programs  seem 
to  be  holding  their  own  on  the  battlefield, 
Highland  sees  dark  days  ahead.  “We  come 
across  a  lot  of  viruses,  and  lately  w'e’ve 
seen  variants  directed  against  the  antiviral 
products.” 

In  a  world  of  mutant  viruses  where  it’s 
every  hacker  for  himself,  it  is  imperative 
for  users  to  take  security  measures  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  systems  and  information.  □ 


The  Power 

To  Crystallize  An  Industry 
Is  In  Xbur  Hands 

Enter  Your  Nominations  For  The  ENNE  AWARDS. 

And  Help  Define  A  Common  Vision  Of  Excellence. 


There  comes  a  moment  in  the  evolution  of 
every  industry  -  the  point  at  which  its  unique 
identity  begins  to  emerge. 

For  enterprise  networking,  that  moment  is  now. 
Standards  are  being  set. 

And  criteria  are  forming  by  which  excellence 
will  be  judged  for  years  to  come. 

It’s  an  exciting  time. 

And  you  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
participate  in  it. 

On  September  1 1 ,  we  will  be  honoring 
achievement  in  enterprise  networking  -  based 
entirely  on  the  nominations  that  you  submit. 

That  means  you  will  help  determine  the 


parameters  of  the  industry. 

And  the  shape  of  its  personality  for  the  ’90s 
and  beyond. 

We  invite  you  to  join  us  as  we  define  a  vision  of 
excellence  for  enterprise  networking. 

Nominate  a  pioneer  who,  in  your  opinion, 
epitomizes  achievement  in  enterprise 
networking  -  a  vendor,  a  consultant,  a  reseller, 
or  even  your  own  company  if  you're  an  end  user. 
Spread  the  word. 

Hand  out  the  nomination  forms. 

And  then  watch  as  your  industry  comes  into  its  own. 


No  nomination  form?  Call,  or  write,  today. 

illiilii 


THE 


Enne  Awards 


Honoring  The  Best  Of  The  Best. 

Call,  or  write  for  your  ENNE  Award  Nomination  Forms  today.  And  salute  those  who  are  defining  tomorrow. 

THE  ENNE  AWARDS  PROGRAM  305  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  2140,  New  York,  NY  10165 

212  983-4965 
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northern 

telecom 


Though  other  PBX  makers  are  suddenly  promising 
to  protect  you  from  obsolescence,  you  have  to  wonder.  Because 
the  record  shows  that  Northern  Telecom’s  Meridian  SL-1  has 

consistently  provided  the  safe,  sure  way  to  grow 
We  started  by  designing  it  with  a  modular 
architecture— highly  adaptable  to  new  advances 
in  technology  So  you  can  expand  your  system  and 
add  major  new  capabilities  while  “preserving 
your  original  investment.” 

And  we  back  that  design  with  a  long  stand¬ 
ing  commitment  to  protect  our 

Circuit  Pack  brings  customers  in  the  future  as 

any  Meridian  SL-1  up 

to  ISDN  standards.  Wg  J^yg  jjQ  ^0  So 


when  you  want  the  latest  perfor¬ 
mance  from  your  Meridian  SL-1, 

you  can  get  it. 


New  Meridian 
Digital  Telephones 

bring  powerful  Meridian 

SL-1  features  to  any  desktop. 


PC-based  Meridian 
Manager  simplifies  station  adminis¬ 
tration ,  traffic  reporting ,  and  work 
order  entry. 


What’s  more,  designing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  communications  systems  is  Northern 
Iblecom’s  main  business— as  it  has  been  for 
105  years.  So  it’s  no  surprise  that  again  this 
year,  surveys  show  that  people  who  own 
Northern  Tblecom  PBXs  are  the  most 
satisfied  of  all. 

So  if  you  want  a  PBX  with  a  future,  call 


1-800-328-8800.  With  a 

Meridian  SL-1,  victory  NORTHERN  TELECOM 

will  be  vours  at  last.  THE  POWER  BEHIND  NETWORKING 
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BULK  DATA/FAX  NETWORK  SERVICE 


Low  Cost  Facsimile  &  Bulk  Data  Service 


For  As  Little  As  800  Per  Kilosegment'Send 

□  Batch  Files 

□  Group  4  Facsimile 

FromTIie  United  States  To: 

□  Japan 

□  United  Kingdom 

□  Belgium  _ 


*fl  kilosegment  is 
equal  to  64,000  bytes. 
Complete  tariff  information, 
including  call  minimum 
requirements,  is  available 
from  NetExpress. 


□  U.S.  Destinations 


□  &  Other  Major  Countries  Worldwide 


Call  us  to  compare  our  service  with  the  one  you  use  today. 


NetExpress  Communications,  Inc. 
1953  Gallows  Road 
Vienna,  Virginia  22182 

Telephone  703  749-2200 
Fax  703  749-2375 


The  International  Public  Networit 
For  Images  Bulk  Data 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 


INFORMATION  SERVICES 


Yours  for  the  asking! 
FREE  REPORT 

We'll  send  you  an  actual  report  from  .  .  . 

DATAPRO 
NETWORK 
MANAGEMENT 

...  so  you  can  find  out  for  yourself  how  our  newest 
information  service  can  help  you  deal  with  the  issues, 
strategies,  and  solutions  pertaining  to  network 
management.  Datapro  Network  Management  shows  you 
how  a  well-managed  network  can  become  a  strategic 
weapon  and  an  important  asset  to  your  organization. 

Your  free  report  —  "Digital  Equipment  Corporation's 
Enterprise  Management  Architecture"  —  is  waiting  for  you. 
CALL  NOW! 


The  single  source  of 
technical  and  practical 
information  on  network 
management. 


Risk-Free  30-day  Trial  Review  Available.  Cali  for  details. 

Call  1 -800-DATAPRO  {that's  1  -800-328-2776).  Ask  for  Dept.  9063. 


tKifupro 


McGraw-Hill  Information  Services  Company 
Computers  and  Communications 

Information  Group  • 

1805  Underwood  Boulevard  Hart 
Delran,  New  Jersey  08075  ■  ■  1 1 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  2 


DS/1  TESTING 


ISDN  TESTER 


Plug  into  the  Best  T1/DS1  Digital 
Transmission  Test  Set  Around 


The  Model  5108 


•  Jitter,  Wander,  and  Slip 
Measurements 


ree  '°r 


Hot'- 

ROW 


10  Lyberty  Way 
WesHord,  MA  01886 
(508)  692-5100  •  1 -800-TAU-TRON 
Fax  (508)  692-1938  •  Telex  750245 


SF,  ESF,  SLC94, 

AMI,  and  B8ZS  Compatible 


Automatic  Testing  & 
Remote  Capability 

•  Integrated  CSU  Functions 

•  Over  50  Signal 
Performance  Results! 


tau-tron 


The 
Quality 
Tester  y 

=== ZJ 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  3 


GET  THE  BEST  OF 

BOTH  WORLDS... 

ARC’S  INTERVIEW®  7000/7500 
gives  you  both  an  ISDN 
Tester  and  a  Full  Function 
Protocol  Analyzer  in  One  Unit. 

Now  you  can  easily  perform: 

•  ISDN  Basic  Rate  Testing 

•  ISDN  Primary  Rate  Testing 

•  23  B  +  D  (1.544  Mbps) 

•  30  B  +  D  (2.048  Mbps) 

•  Full  DS-1  Capture 

•  Drop  and  Insert  Testing  of  any  DS-0 
Channel 

•  Protocol  Analysis  of  Tl,  X.25,  SNA. 

DDCMP,  X.21,  and  more... 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  4 


ARC 

ATLANTIC  RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 

7401  Boston  Boulevard,  Springfield,  VA  22153 

For  Information  Call 
1  -800-368-326 1 . 

(In  Virginia,  call  703/644-9190) 


IBM  CABLING 


NEW  SOURCE  FOR: 

DPC  CONNECTORS 
DPC  CABLE  ASSEMBLIES 


WE  HAVE  THEM 
TODAY  IN  STOCK! 


PLEASE  CALL  FOR  ORDERS  AND/OR 
OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  FOR 
“IBM  CABLING  SYSTEM” 

PRODUCTS. 

1-8Q0-IBM-DATA 
DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
CONTRACTORS  INQUIRIES 
ARE  WELCOMED 

RadCom 

1841  Broadway,  Suite  609  •  N.Y.,  New  York  10023 
Fax:  (212)  956  8104  *  Tel:  (212)  956  8100 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  5 


LAN  AND  WAN  CONNECTIVITY 


LAN 


and 


WAN 


Internetworking 


Enterprise-wide 
networks  of  LANs 
with  surprising 
capabilities. 


Token  Ring 


Ethernet 


For  more  information: 


CrOSSCOmm  Corp  133  E.  Main  St.  Marlboro,  MA  01752  (508)481-4060 


Token  Ring  •  Ethernet  •  Fiber  Optic 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  6 
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LAN  DIAGNOSTICS 


AN  ANALGESIC  FOR  LOCAL  AREA  NETWORKS 

*  ETHERNET  AND  TOKEN-RING  ANALYSIS 

LAN-Aide  identifies  degraded  performance  and  intermittent  delays  at  all  OSI  levels,  and  pin¬ 
points  area  for  improved  performance. 

Using  the  latest  state-of-the-art  LAN  analyzers  and  diagnostic  tools,  LAN-Aide  personnel 
create  a  Baseline  Performance  Standard  to  measure  the  effect  of  future  LAN  growth. 

A  complete  state-of-the-LAN  report  follows  on-site  analysis  of  your  Local  Area  Network. 

*  LAN  TRAINING  AND  SEMINARS 

LAN-Aide  personnel  will  custom  tailor  training  and  basic  LAN  topology  seminars  to  fit  your 
schedule  and  level  of  expertise. 


LAN-Aide . available  exclusively  from: 

Spacemark 

«! 


^Associates  ltd. 


2  Dexter  Street 
Cumberland,  Rl  02864 
(401)723-3282 
FAX:  (401)723-3209 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  18 


NETWORK  CONTROL 


REMOTE  SWITCHING 


Dataprobe  Knows  Your  Application 
and  Has  Off-the-Shelf  and  Custom 
Product  Solutions. 

AUTOMATIC  OPERATION 

SWITCH  ON  CONTROL  LEADS 
HIGH/LOW.  COMPARES  MUL¬ 
TIPLE  SIGNALS.  TIME  DELAY. 


REMOTE  CONTROL 

TONE  DIAL  PHONE  W/VOICE. 
EXTERNAL  CONTROL  SIGNALS 
ASCII  DATA  FROM  TERMINAL. 


1 70  COOLIDGE  AVENUE,  ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY  07631 
PHONE  (201 )  569-6464  FAX  (201 )  894-0939 


RS-232 

V.35 

VF 

DIAL 

COAX 

T-1 

POWER 

RJ-11 

RJ-45 

RS-422 

A-B 
A-B-C 
X-OVER 
1  :N  SPARE 
ON/OFF 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  19 


LAN  TO  LAN  -  WIDE  AREA  NETWORKING 


WIDE  AREA  NETWORKING  FOR  YOUR  LANs 

PC/T1  -  T1  LAN  INTERFACE  or  PC/SYNC  -  HIGH  SPEED  SYNCHRONOUS  LAN  INTERFACE 

The  PC/T1  plug-in  card  allows  data  communications  over  virtually  unlimited  distances.  Local  Area  Net¬ 
works  can  be  bridged  over  any  facility  using  the  PC/T1  or  PC/SYNC  cards  installed  in  workstation  on  each 
network  running  Netware.  Wide  Area  Networks  consisting  of  Arcnet,  Starlan,  Token-ring,  and  Ethernet 
LANs  can  be  created  directly. 


Features  &  Benefits 

*  High  perforr 

*  Full-duplex  D4  framed  T1  transmission  at  1 .544  Mbps 

*  Full-duplex  synchronous  transmission  56Kbps  to  2.048  Mbps 

*  Transmit  timing  derived  from  synchronous  facility 

*  Alternate  timing  available 

*  LAPB  protocol  provides  error  checking  and  flow  control 

*  User  installable  Netware®  driver  included 

CALL  TODAY  $3500  PER  UNIT 

TIENET  NETWORK  SYSTEMS 

1832  55th  STREET,  BOULDER,  CO  80301 
(303)  444-2600  800-937-3735 


Circle  Reader  Service  No,  20 


PC/T1  PC/SYNC 


NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


Performance 


•  Monitor  over  35  performance 
parameters. 

•  Generate  hard-copy 
graphics  and  reports. 

•  Analyze  remote-site  lines. 

•  Utilize  existing  PC’s. 

•  Integrate  with  popular 
software. 

•  Choose  SNA,  X.25,  Bisync, 
or  Burroughs  poll/select. 


ThePAI  Performance  Analyzer  gives 
you  a  clear  picture  of  network 
utilization.  Sophisticated  color 
histograms,  pie  charts  and  line 
graphs  help  you  quickly  solve 
short-term  problems  and  view  long¬ 
term  trends.  Because  the  PA1  is  PC 
based,  you  get  fast  ad  hoc  analysis 
without  mainframe  scheduling  and 
programming. 

Get  a  clear  picture  of  your  network. 
Call  us  for  more  information  or  a 
15-day  free  trial. 


Progressive  Computing,  Inc. 

814  Commerce  Drive,  Suite  101 
Oak  Brook,  IL  60521-1919  USA 
(31 2)  574-3399  FAX  (31 2)  574-3703 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  23 


Improve 

Network 


MODEMS 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  IF 
YOUR  UDS  MODEM  FAILS? 

DATA  PROCESSING  SCIENCES  OFFERS 
THE  ANSWER  TODAY.  A  SERVICE  CONTRACT 
FROM  DPS  WILL  GET  YOU  UP  AND  RUNNING 
IN  24  HRS.  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  UDS  MODEMS. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL 

1-800-678-DPSC 

ASK  FOR  RUTH  BROWN 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  22 


NETWORK  MONITORING  &  CONTROL 


Communication  Device*  Inc 

XYZCo  Inc  Dut*  B«e 


NETWORK  WINDOWS 


»  17  07  1309  1987 


DIAL  UP  MODEM 
MANAGEMENT 


Any  Vendors  Modem 
Any  Speed 

Any  Type,  Including  V.32 

Operating  in  10  Countries 
Field  Proven  since  1983 

NETWORK  WINDOWS  (,m) 
PC  Based  System 


DAILY  USAGE  &  ERROR  REPORTS 
AUTOMATIC  BUSY  OF  “RING  NO  ANSWERS” 
MODEM  VENDOR  INDEPENDENT 


CDI 


Call  or  write  for  information  &  DEMO  Disk 
Communication  Devices  Inc. 

1  Forstmann  Ct. 

Clifton,  NJ  07011 

Phone  (201)  772  6997  FAX  (201)  772  0747 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  21  
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NETWORK  PLANNING  SOFTWARE 


Cable  Scanner 

Pinpoint  Network  Cable  Faults  Fast! 

The  Scanner  is  a  monitor,  fault  finder,  cable  locator  and  much  more.  Helps  you  pinpoint  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  shorts,  opens  or  breaks.  Its  32  character  display  reports  the  fault  in  plain  English  “short  at 
306  ft’’.  With  an  oscilloscope,  Scanner’s  high  speed,  pulse  generating  circuitry  gives  a  detailed 
view  of  the  entire  LAN  including  transceiver,  terminator  and  multiple  faults. 


*  Cable  length  measurements 

*  Locate  breaks,  shorts,  opens,  bad  crimps,  etc. 

*  LAN  activity  monitoring 

*  Find  cables  in  ceilings,  walls,  floors 

*  Cable  TV  troubleshooting 

*  Generate  as-built  drawings  and  specifications 

*  Isolate  faulty  network  interface  cards 

*  Very  simple  to  operate 


Included  is  Tracer  for  locating  exactly  where 
in  the  floor,  ceiling,  wall  or  patch  panel  the  ca¬ 
ble  lies.  Cable  Scanner,  Tracer  and  Opera¬ 
tors'  Manual  are  only  $1495. 


M-Test  Equipment 

P.O.  Box  460008 

San  Francisco,  CA  94146-0008 

Call  for  Info 

Outside  CA:  (800)  334-4293 
Inside  CA:  (415)  861-2382 
FAX:  (415)  864-1076 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  9 


Send  For  Free  Info 


For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 
you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 


Name  _ 

Title  _ 

Company 
Phone  ( 

Street  _ 

City _ 

State  _ 


Zip. 
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NETVIEW  -  NET/MASTER  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


IS  YOUR  NETVIEW  REALLY  IN  CONTROL  OF  YOUR  NETWORK? 

With  NetQuest  products,  your  dial-up,  leased,  digital  and  local  lines  can  now  be  controlled 
by  IBM's  NetView  or  Cincom's  Net/Master.  NetQuest  products  are  LPDA-1  and  LPDA-2 
compatible  and  do  not  require  NetView  PC. _ 


INTRODUCING  THE  FIRST 

V.32  NETVIEW  COMPATIBLE  MODEM 

For  dial-up  and  leased  lines  with  single  call  dial  backup; 
the  same  host  port  is  used  for  dialing,  data  transfer  and  diagnostics. 


OTHER  NETVIEW  COMPATIBLE  PRODUCTS: 


MODEM  for  integration  of  non-diagnostic  or  diagnostic  (non-IBM)  dial-up  or 

CONTROLLER  leased  line  modems  into  NetView  or  NetMaster. 


LDM  for  point-to-point  and  multipoint  private  lines  and  speeds 

from  1 .2  to  72  Kbps  with  unique  NetView  tail  circuit  control. 


DSU/CSU  for  DDS  lines  with  NetView  primary  channel 
diagnostics  and  speeds  to  56Kbps. 

NetQuest  Corporation 
129H  Gaither  Drive 
Mt.  Laurel,  NJ  08054 
609-866-0505 


Distributed  Nationally  by  WYDAR  Corporation 


215-630-8155 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  8 


PBX  LAN  -  $100  PER  PC 


Use  EasyLAN  software  with  your  PBX  to  create 
a  low-cost  Local  Area  Network 

With  EasyLAN/PBX  networking  software  for  PCs  you  can: 

-  Quickly  copy  files  between  PCs,  386s,  PS/2s  and  compatibles 

-  Eliminate  carrying  diskettes  PC-to-PC 

-  Share  Laser  Printers  and  Plotters 

-  Backup  important  data  files  to  a  central  system 

-  Copy  files  in  the  background 

-  Use  On-Screen  menu  for  quick  data  connections 

-  Set  up  directories  of  frequently  called  data  numbers 

-  Communication  at  speeds  up  to  56,000  baud 

-  Use  major  PBX  systems 

-  EasyLAN/PBX  requires  a  serial  port  on  each  PC, 

and  a  PBX  with  data  ports 

-  Price  $99.95  per  licensed  EasyLAN/PBX  diskette 

Order  Today  -  Call  800/835-1515 

EasyLAN,  2332  A  Walsh  Ave,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95051 
Tel  408/988-01 42  Fax  408/738-0247 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  10 


PHONE  ACCESSORIES 


FREE 

Subscription! 

Find  out  what’s  new  in 
telephone  accessories! 


The  HELLO  Direct  catalog  has  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ideas  for  improving  the  effit 
and  convenience  of  using  your  business  tele¬ 
phone.  Inside  this  order-direct  catalog,  you’ll 
find  headsets,  auto-dialers,  answering  machines,  message  han¬ 
dling  systems,  cords,  cables,  tools  and  more.  Plus,  you’ll  enjoy 
toll-free  ordering,  knowledgeable  sales  help,  and  a  risk-free,  no- 
hassle  guarantee. 

To  start  your  free  subscription  call: 

HELLO  Direct  800-HI-HELLO 

That’s  800-444-3556. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 1 
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ActionCentcr 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


Turn  your  IBM  PC  into 
a  3270  Coax  Protocol 
Analyzer  and  Controller. 


■  Passive  Monitor  ■  3299  MPX,  DFT,  SNA,  Host  Response  Time  Analyzer 
Transmits  Recorded  Files  ■  Certification  Library  ■  TwinaxScope  Also  Available 

Azure 
CoaxScope 

Priced  From 

$2,995.00 


14  Day  FREE  Trial 
Evaluation 

(508) 520-3800 


Azlre 


T  E  C  H  N  O  L  O  G  I  E  S 

38  Pond  Street,  Franklin,  Massachusetts  02038 

FAX:  (508)  528-4518 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  12 


STRATUM  1  SOURCE 


AUSTRON 
MODEL  3150 


PRIMARY 

SYNCHRONIZATION 

•  RELIABLE 

•  FLEXIBLE 

•  AFFORDABLE 

The  Model  3150  Communications 
Network  Synchronization  System  provides 
an  independent  on-site  timing  source  for 
your  telecommunication  network.  The 
3150  gives  you  STRATUM  ONE  timing 
stability  and  accuracy  in  a  broad  variety  of 
configurations.  This  system  is  used  around 
the  world  in  civil  and  military  networks. 
Call  today: 

©*  AUSTRON  Inc. 

a  DATUM  company 

P.O.  BOX  14766-EXIT  248,  N.  IH35  AUSTIN, TX  78761 
TELE  (51 2) 251 -231 5/TWX  (91 0)874-1 356/FAX  (51 2) 251 -9685 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 3 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


19.2  KBPS  MODEM 


TEST  YOUR  NETWORKS  QUICKLY 

Simplify  your  test  operations  with  Digilog’s 
easy-to-use  protocol  analyzers...  providing 

power  and  performance  at  affordable 
prices. 

*  Built-in  decodes 

*  Menu  driven  software 

*  Line  speeds  to  256  Kbps 

*  Over  350  programs 

*  Built-in  breakout  box 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL 
1-800-DIGILOG 

(In  PA  call  215-628-4530) 

□IGILOG^ 

Digilog  Inc.,  1370  Welsh  Road,  Montgomeryville,  PA  18936 
(215)  628-4530  Telex  685-1019  Fax  628-3935 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 4 


NOW  THE  FAST  TRACK 
IS  AN  ECONOMY  RUN! 


The  LDM  192  modem  from  Gandalf:  It  lets 
you  transmit  at  19.2  Kbps,  within  a 
metropolitan  range  up  to  200  miles-and 
save  money  over  the  price  of  other  19.2 
long-haul  modems.  The  LDM  192  uses 
4-wire  leased  lines  and  is  designed  for 
point-to-point  synchronous  and 
asynchronous  applications. 

•  Six  different  operating  speeds 

•  Signal  processing  technology 

•  Auto-equalization 

•  Easy  installation 

•  Rackmount  packaging  available 
Gandalf  and  Yankee:  Your  networking  resource. 

For  more  information  call  Yankee  Electronics  at:  (603)  625-9746 

•  Yankee  Midwest  (312)  213-2132  •  New  England  (800)  258-5200 

•  Outside  New  England  (800)  365-9720  •  FAX:  (603)  625-4915 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  24 


SEMINARS 


T-CARRIER 

SEMINARS 


1(800)638-2049 


An  Introduction  to  the 
Fundamentals  of  T-CARRIER 

Our  seminars  are  conducted  na¬ 
tionwide  to  facilitate  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  fundamental  issues  and 
common  stumbling  blocks  arising 
from  the  application  of  this  voice- 
oriented,  pair-gain  technology  to 
the  transmission  of  purely  digital 
information. 


In  MD  Call  (301)  353-1550 

(Becky  Kessell) 

Locations:  JULY- Salt  LakeCity,  Los  Angeles.  AUG- 
San  Francisco.  SEPT-  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia. 
OCT-  Orlando,  Puerto  Rico.  NOV-  Boston. 


Those  responsible  for  the  MAIN¬ 
TENANCE,  IMPLEMENTATION, 
OPERATION,  or  PLANNING  of 
T-CARRIER  facilities  such  as 
craftspersons,  technicians,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  network  managers  will 
benefit  from  this  seminar. 


Telecommunications 

Techniques 

Corporation 


20410  Observation  Drive 
Germantown.  Maryland  20874 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  16 


ELECTRONIC  TOOLS  AND 


TEST  EQUIPMENT 

Color  illustrated  210-page  catalog  from 
Specialized  Products  Company  details  an  ex¬ 
tensive  selection  of  electronic  tool  kits,  test 
equipment,  telecommunications  equipment 
and  electronic  production  aids.  Indexed  cata¬ 
log  shows  digital  multimeters,  breakout 
boxes,  hand  tools,  soldering  equipment  and 
more— ail  with  specifications  and  prices. 

SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

2117  W.  Walnut  Him  Lane,  Irving,  TX  '/d03b 
Phone  (800)  527-5018 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 7 


Advertise 
In  ActionCenter 

Ads  run  for  entire  month 
(4  or  5  issues) 

3  sizes  available: 

2  5/16”x4” 

$1 1 50  per  month 

4  13/16”x  4” 
$1350  per  month 

4  13/16”x  8” 
$2700  per  month 

Call  for  information: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
800-343-6474 
(In  MA  508-820-2543) 

Pacific  &  Mountain: 
Call  Susan  Egan 
714-250-3006 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 


|  SEMINARS  | 

[DATA  COMM 

DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  SEMINAR 

BOSTON  TORONTO  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Marriot  Hilton  Hilton  and  Towers 

JULY  26,  27,  28  SEPTEMBER  13, 14,  15  OCTOBER  4,  5,  6 

*  We  Will  Make  Complex  Technology  Easily  Understood! 

*  Management,  Sales  and  Technical  Professionals  Will  Benefit 

From  This  Intensive  Training. 

*  Taught  By  Industry  Experts  With  University  Teaching  Experience. 

SEMINAR  TOPICS 

1.  Digital  Transmission:  T-1,  Fiberoptics,  Satellite. 

2.  Data  Protocols:  Low  and  High  Level. 

3.  Standards:  HDLC,  SDLC,  LAPB,  X.25,  TCP/IP,  ISDN. 

4.  Communications  Architectures:  OSI,  DECNET,  SNA,  MAP. 

5.  LANs:  Ethernet,  Token  Passing,  Baseband,  Broadband,  PC  LANs. 

6.  Packet  Switching  Networks. 

ON  COMPLETION,  YOU  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO: 

-  Understand  Latest  Digital  Networks  Technology 

-  Ask  The  Right  Questions  About  Complex  Technology 

-  Identify  Critical  Performance  Issues 

-  Improve  Network  Productivity 

Register  early  as  the  space  is  limited  and  allocated  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis. 

REGISTRATION  FORM 


VTA  SEMINARS 
55  SMITH  ST. 
WELLESLEY,  MA 
02181 

Write  or  call 
(617)  237-6456  for 
additional  information 
and  other  locations. 


Name. 


.Title 


Company. 
Address  _ 
City _ 


.State 


ZIP 


Telephone  (  ) 


Extension 


Enclose  $975  check  payable  to:  VTA  SEMINARS 


SEMINAR 


A  two  day  seminar  on  rf  broadband 
LANs.  Highly  interactive  seminar 
focuses  on  how  to  design  design,  use, 
and  maintain  rf  broadband  LANs. 
Topics  include  selcting  rf  components, 
headend  &  distribution  design.  CAE, 
status  monitoring,  MAP/TOP,  802.7, 
NTCA  Standards,  balancing, 
certification  &  user  applications. 
Vendor  Independent! 

Sept  20-21,  1989 
Arlington, Tx  (Dallas  area) 


ComNet  Co. 
512-892-2085 
Limited  Enrollment! 


TRAINING 


TELETUTOR 

X.25  Course 


The  best  computer-based 
training  in  the  business 


~i=L=tutor 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  TRAINING  SERIES 

For  FREE 

catalogue  of  all  our 
courses  call 

800-542-2242 

(603)  433-2242 


Buy,  Sell  Or  Announce 
Through  Network  World’s  Classified  Section 

Buying  or  selling  communications-related  products  or  services? 

Or  do  you  want  to  announce  an  upcoming  event  or  business  opportunity? 

If  so,  Network  World’s  classified  section  is  the  right  choice  for  you. 

You’ll  reach  more  than  70,000  communications/networking  professionals 

all  of  whom  are  buying  decision  makers. 

And  you’ll  reach  them  every  week. 

Find  out  just  how  effective  and  cost  efficient  . 

Network  World  classified  advertising  can  be. 

For  all  the  facts  write  or  call:  Network  World,  Classified  Advertising 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky,  375  Cochituate  Road,  PO  Box  9171 , 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 ;  800-343-6474  (in  Mass.,  508-820-2543)  X755 

Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan,  18008  Sky  Park  Circle, 

Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714;  714-250-3006 


TRADE 

YOUR 

SURPLUS 

modems,  mux's , 
data  pbx,  etc . 


REPAIRS  •  UPGRADES  •  INSTALLATION  •  CABLING 

/n/cnm  code* 

paradyne  J  AT&T 

IBM  Racal-Milgo 

/4RK  CASE  Datatel 

agenar* 

dacaOomn 


ID]  Universal 
151  Data  Systems 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT  BACKED  BY  WARRANTY 
NATIONWIDE  SERVICE.  MAINTENANCE  AND  INSTALLATION 


we  need  to  buy 

•  TIMEPLEX  MULTIPLEXORS 

•  UDS  20B  AB  MODEMS 

•  CODEX  208  AB  MODEMS 

•  MICOM  BOX  2  MUX'S 

•  GDC  MEGA  SWITCH 

call  us... 


(201 )  586-3070  FAX  586-3080 

^  Warwick 

DATA  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

66  FORD  ROAD.  DENVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY  07834 


INFOTRON 

EQUIPMENT 
WHOLE  UNITS/SPARES 

990,790,632,616,680 
480,380,10  NEST’S,  ETC. 
chassis,  cabinets  &  more 
MODULES 
1 000  boards  in  stock 
all  items  50%  off  or  more! 
if  we  don’t  have  it, 
we  can  find  it. 
MARC 

615-822-7990 
FAX  615-822-7986 


Your  Ad 
Could  Be  Here 
For $184.80 

Call  Or  Write: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
at  1-800-343-6474 
xtn  755 

(or  in  MA  508-820-2543); 
375  Cochituate  Road, 
PO  Box  91 71, 
Framingham, 

MA  01701-9171 

Pacific  &  Mountain: 

Susan  Egan 
at  714-250-3006; 

1 8008  Sky  Park  Circle, 
Suite  145, 

Irvine,  CA  92714 
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TRADING  PLACES 


( continued  from  page  34 ) 
back-office  systems.  There  is  no 
two-way  flow  to  integrate  current 
trading  information  with  the 
back-office  general  ledger  func¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  the  generation 
of  timely  risk  positions,  in  which 
a  transaction  is  immediately 
posted,  debited  and  credited,  is 
not  widely  seen. 

The  lack  of  intersystem  com¬ 
munications  is  primarily  due  to 
the  disparate  protocols  and  file 
formats  used  in  front-  and  back- 
office  systems.  The  back-office 


systems  tend  to  be  large  IBM 
mainframe  systems  with  large  ap¬ 
plications  developed  for  general 
ledger,  risk  reporting  and  corpor¬ 
atewide  adjustment. 

Front-office  systems  usually 
run  trade  capture  applications, 
take  in  trade  tickets  and  maintain 
a  trader’s  blotter,  the  running  to¬ 
tal  of  daily  activity.  In  most  of¬ 
fices,  a  trader’s  blotter  makes  the 
assumption  that  the  back  office 
has  processed  those  trade  tickets 
correctly.  However,  errors  are  of¬ 
ten  introduced  during  rekeying. 

Thus  there  is  a  critical  need  for 
communications  links  between 
the  front  and  back  offices,  both  to 
save  time  and  increase  accuracy. 
The  ideal  result  is  the  generation 
of  accurate  risk  positions  for  the 
trader,  as  the  corporate  system 
keeps  track  of  the  data  needed  to 
generate  the  risk  positions. 

Redefining  roles 

As  technology  evolves,  front- 
and  back-office  functions  will  be 
redefined.  What  used  to  be  totally 
separated  will  be  less  so  because 
of  powerful  workstations.  These 
workstations  allow  for  applica¬ 
tions  with  no  restrictions  on 
memory  or  response  time,  and 
applications  can  be  designed  in¬ 
dependently  of  where  the  com¬ 
puting  resource  lies. 

High-speed  communications 
allows  the  computing  resource  to 
be  located  far  away  from  the  trad¬ 
ing  floor. 

Currently,  protocol  conver¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  modification  of 
data  formats,  is  needed  for  data 
communications  to  occur  be¬ 
tween  front  and  back  offices.  The 
difficulties  are  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  sys¬ 


tems  are  old  and  poorly  docu¬ 
mented. 

The  last  wave  of  development 
for  software  in  banking  and  bro¬ 
kerages  occurred  10  years  ago. 
These  applications  were  written 
for  old  machines.  Both  brokerage 
firms  and  banks  have  major  proj¬ 
ects  under  way  to  redevelop 
large,  old  applications.  This  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  rewriting  code;  it 
requires  a  complete  redesign. 

The  problems  of  intersystem 
communications  worsen  with  the 
introduction  of  high-powered 


workstations  since  these  devices 
tend  to  have  their  own  operating 
systems  and  protocols. 

For  example,  the  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  workstation  line, 
arguably  the  most  popular  trad¬ 
ing  workstation  today,  uses 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol.  In  financial  in¬ 
stitutions,  including  exchanges, 
TCP/IP  was  relatively  unused  be¬ 
fore  Sun  workstations  were  in¬ 
stalled.  Its  introduction  results  in 
yet  another  protocol  to  be  mas¬ 
tered  and  maintained,  further 
complicating  an  already  crowded 
group. 

In  most  brokerage  firms,  dis¬ 
parate  technologies  are  being 
consolidated  wherever  possible. 
Every  large  firm  is  developing  a 
technical  architecture  that  de¬ 
scribes  standard  host  processing 
and  network  environments,  the 
products  supported,  and  how  new 
applications  are  to  be  developed, 
as  well  as  data  base  design  and 
file  construction.  This  is  all  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  environments 
open. 

The  choices  of  which  stan¬ 
dards  to  keep  and  which  to  dis¬ 
card  are  being  facilitated  by  fast¬ 
er  versions  of  current  favorites, 
for  example,  the  anticipated  16M 
bit/sec  Token-Ring  from  IBM.  In 
addition,  the  new  wireless  local 
net  technology  can  use  existing 
protocols  to  circumvent  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  crowded  conduits  and 
ducts. 

Vendors  are  also  being  pres¬ 
sured  to  offer  comprehensive  in¬ 
tegrated  network  management 
tools  to  provide  problem  isola¬ 
tion  and  resolution,  as  well  as  in¬ 
ventory  management.  Where 
these  remedies  are  not  possible, 


systems  integrators  are  being 
used  to  make  the  heterogeneous 
more  homogeneous. 

These  endeavors  require  that 
workers  have  significant  exper¬ 
tise  in  the  applications  and  the 
protocols  —  a  distinctly  different 
kettle  of  fish  from  the  expertise 
required  to  maintain  the  system 
once  it  is  functioning.  Therefore, 
systems  integrators  allow  an  or¬ 
ganization  to  obtain  third-party 
expertise  when  needed  and, 
therefore,  cost-effectively. 

Technical  trends 

As  more  players  enter  the 
market,  the  profit  margins  be¬ 
come  slimmer.  Fewer  new  prod¬ 
ucts  are  introduced,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  nears  saturation.  Therefore, 
to  compete  effectively,  reducing 
operating  costs  becomes  vital. 
Unfortunately,  trading  has  the 
highest  operating  costs  of  any  fi¬ 
nancial  business. 

The  business  trend  toward 
lowering  operating  costs  is  driv¬ 
ing  the  following  technical 
trends: 

■  Extension  of  trading  ser¬ 
vices  support  without  sink¬ 
ing  dollars  into  more  infra¬ 
structure.  The  goal  is  to  build 
large  distribution  networks  using 
international  standards,  such  as 
X.25  and  Integrated  Services  Dig¬ 
ital  Networks,  wherever  possible. 

■  Conversion  from  video- 
based  to  digital-based  news 
services.  The  video-based  distri¬ 
bution  of  financial  information 
has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  what 
some  consider  a  monopoly  by  the 
news  providers. 


The  prevailing  opinion  in  the 
trading  industry  is  that  the  in¬ 
creasing  availability  of  digital 
services  will  force  providers  to 
offer  more  competitive  pricing, 
though  the  services  —  such  as  Te¬ 
lerate,  Inc.  and  Reuters  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  Inc.  —  are  resisting 
this  trend. 

Currently,  they  charge  for 
their  information  service  on  a 
per-person  basis.  But  digital  in¬ 
formation  is  much  more  easily 
distributed  to  any  number  of  peo¬ 
ple;  thus  pricing  practices  will 
have  to  change. 

However,  the  start-up  costs  to 
convert  to  digital  distribution  are 


in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  partly  because  of  the 
need  to  convert  cable.  For  the 
foreseeable  future,  only  the  big 
players  will  be  implementing  dig¬ 
ital  technology. 

■  Twenty-four-hour  trading. 

This  no  longer  means  building  a 
trading  room  in  every  location, 
but  rather  deploying  high-speed, 


high-bandwidth  T-l  communica¬ 
tions  and  distributed  processing 
computing  systems  to  provide  the 
illusion  of  a  local  resource. 

The  most  glamorous  trend  is 
toward  electronic  exchanges,  no¬ 
tably  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change’s  Global  Exchange  (GLO- 
BEX)  and  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade’s  Aurora.  Rather  than  keep 
an  exchange  open  later,  requir¬ 
ing  that  floor  members  be  pre¬ 
sent,  the  preference  is  to  switch 
to  an  after-hours  system.  This  al¬ 
lows  off-premises  traders  to  func¬ 
tion  after  the  regular  trading 
floor  has  closed  for  the  day.  This 
move  is  primarily  to  capture  or 
maintain  eroding  market  share, 
for  example,  the  lucrative  Asia/ 
Pacific  trading  market,  which  is 


just  now  beginning  to  develop. 

The  unsung  hero 

Trading  networks  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  ability  to  support 
high  availability  and  active  adds, 
moves  and  changes,  as  well  as  in¬ 
terface  with  a  variety  of  comput¬ 
ing  environments.  As  noted  in 
Figure  2  on  page  5 1 ,  the  trading 
floor  typically  supports  inter¬ 
faces  to  many  incompatible  com¬ 
munications  protocols.  When 
connections  to  off-floor  systems 
are  included,  the  result  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  complex  network. 

However,  positive  changes  are 
in  evidence.  For  example,  the  re¬ 


cent  request  for  proposal  issued 
by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
for  an  all-fiber  network  as  well  as 
a  review  of  its  network  manage¬ 
ment  strategy  is  being  done  in 
preparation  for  a  1.5  billion- 
share  trading  day.  Clearly,  the 
network  is  a  vital  player  in  terms 
of  capacity  and  performance. 

In  the  future,  further  develop¬ 


ments  will  result  from  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  upper  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnection  layers, 
especially  unified  data  base 
mechanisms.  There  will  be  a  lot 
more  attention  to  File  Transfer, 
Access  and  Management  in  order 
to  facilitate  interfile  exchange.  In 
general,  traders  will  begin  to  take 
the  network  for  granted.  Network 
management,  however,  still  has  a 
long  way  to  go  to  achieve  effec¬ 
tive  fault  and  problem  isolation. 

The  real  issues  that  threaten 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
trading  industry  are  business-ori¬ 
ented  or  psychological.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  traders  are  uncomfort¬ 
able  with  the  idea  that  trading  will 
continue  after  they  go  home. 

Also,  psychologically,  bank¬ 


ing  and  brokerage  firms  prefer 
building  an  actual  trading  floor 
because  that  physical  presence  is 
part  of  what  gets  them  customers. 
It  is  impossible  to  show  physical 
presence  with  some  terminals 
and  wires.  Another  business-ori¬ 
ented  issue  is  the  fact  that  the 
market  is  getting  smaller;  be¬ 
cause  of  operating  costs,  compa¬ 
nies  think  twice  before  building 
physical  floors. 

Athough  there  are  few,  if  any, 
technological  impediments  to 
building  what  is,  in  essence,  an 
invisible  floor,  it  will  be  several 
years  before  the  industry  mi¬ 
grates  to  that  kind  of  system.  □ 


Worth  its  weight  in  gold 

Figure  1 


Average  total  cost  to  run  a  trading  workstation:  $54,000 


Unit  costs  are  based  on  a 
foreign  exchange  trading  floor 
with  the  following  features: 

►  100  positions 
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Trading  floor  protocols  and  standards 

Figure  2 
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‘Such  as  Tandem  Pathway 
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A  here  is  a  critical  need  for  communications 
links  between  the  front  and  back  offices, 
both  to  save  time  and  increase  accuracy. 
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Nets  unhurt  by  slowdown 


continued  from  page  1 

hit  by  changes  in  the  economy. 

“Despite  indications  of  an 
economic  slowdown  in  our  line  of 
business,  we  haven’t  really  seen 
anything  yet  that  would  cause  us 
to  cut  back,”  said  Glen  Runyon, 
manager  of  corporate  telecom¬ 
munications  at  New  Orleans- 
based  heavy  equipment  manufac¬ 
turer  McDermott,  Inc.  “Our 
spending  definitely  follows  the 
business  cycle,  but  we’ve  been  on 
a  general  course  to  cut  costs  and 
increase  productivity  for  the  past 
few  years.” 

Among  the  indicators  of  a 
cooling  economy,  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
merce  Department’s  index  of 
leading  indicators  dropped  1.2% 
in  May.  This  was  the  sharpest  de¬ 
cline  since  November  1987,  the 
month  after  the  stock  market 
crashed.  In  addition,  factory  or¬ 
ders  in  the  same  month  skidded 
2.5%  while  inventories  grew 
0.6%. 

In  late  June,  the  Paris-based 
Organization  for  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  and  Development,  a  re¬ 
search  consortium  of  the  world’s 
leading  industrial  nations,  pre¬ 
dicted  the  U.S.  economy  would 
grow  only  at  a  2%  annual  rate  in 
the  second  half  of  this  year,  down 
from  3-75%  in  the  first  half. 

And  last  week,  the  Economic 
Forum  of  the  New  York-based 
Conference  Board,  a  research 
group  supported  by  the  world’s 
largest  corporations,  said  the 
“impressive  [profit]  gains  of  the 
1980s  are  now  behind  us,”  as  a 
slowing  economy,  strong  dollar 
and  increasing  wages  will  com¬ 
bine  to  put  the  squeeze  on  compa¬ 
ny  earnings. 

Full  steam  ahead 

Despite  these  trouble  signs, 
most  network  managers  say  their 
spending  plans  haven’t  changed. 

Michael  Toto,  vice-president 
of  corporate  telecommunications 
at  Johnson  &  Higgins,  a  New 
York-based  international  insur¬ 
ance  brokerage  firm-,  said  upper 
management  recently  approved  a 
request  for  an  increase  in  net¬ 
work  staff  to  handle  the  growing 
internal  demand  for  communica¬ 
tions  services. 

“We  don’t  see  upper  manage¬ 
ment  clamping  down  on  allowing 


continued  from  page  2 

in  a  flood  of  paperwork  and  nei¬ 
ther  wants  to  add  to  the  load. 

Yet  the  absence  of  information 
sharing  makes  it  easier  for  ex¬ 
porters  to  declare  one  set  of 
goods  in  one  country  and  arrive 
with  a  completely  different  set  of 
goods  in  the  U.S.,  Snell  said. 
Companies  can  do  this  to  avoid 
customs  duties  and  to  sidestep 
shipping  restrictions. 

By  electronically  receiving 
copies  of  export  applications 
filed  in  Norway,  he  said  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  will  be  able  to 
compare  them  against  state- 


us  to  develop  new  products  and 
services  to  support  our  internal 
users,”  Toto  said. 

Toto  said  the  insurance  indus¬ 
try  generally  feels  the  effects  of 
an  economic  downturn  later  than 
its  customers.  But,  he  added,  he 
would  encourage  management  to 
invest  in  new  technologies  even 
during  an  economic  slump  to 


A  cloudy 
profit  picture 

Factors  expected  to  fuel  a 

downturn  in  corporate  profits: 

0  Slowing  growth  of  the 

economy,  which  will  restrict 
productivity  gains  and,  in 
turn,  raise  production  costs. 

0  Strengthening  of  the  U.S. 
dollar,  which  will  reduce 
international  demand  for  U.S. 
goods. 

E3  Accelerating  wage  increases, 
which  will  raise  production 
costs. 


SOURCE:  THE  CONFERENCE  BOARD,  NEW  YORK 
GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


gain  a  technological  advantage 
over  competitors. 

“I  see  some  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  even  in  an  economic  down¬ 
turn,”  he  said. 

Robert  Ravinski,  a  network 
communications  and  systems 
specialist  for  the  Kendall  Co.  in 
Boston,  said  his  company  will 
continue  to  invest  in  leading- 
edge  technology,  even  though 
money  is  tight  and  the  economy 
is  slowing  down. 

The  hospital  and  health  care 
manufacturing  firm  is  working  to 
link  IBM  Application  System / 400 
minicomputers  and  IBM  Personal 
Computers  in  IBM  Token-Ring 
Networks,  and  it  is  ready  to  sign  a 
deal  with  a  major  vendor  for  a  re¬ 
dundant,  wide-area  data  net¬ 
work,  among  other  things. 

“We  are  going  full  steam 


ments  of  goods  actually  received 
in  the  U.S.,  helping  the  agency 
ferret  out  problems. 

The  Customs  Service  eventu¬ 
ally  plans  to  set  up  EDIFACT  con¬ 
nections  with  customs  authori¬ 
ties  around  the  world,  Snell  said. 

The  agency  got  a  boost  earlier 
this  month  when  the  Customs  Co¬ 
operation  Council,  which  repre¬ 
sents  104  national  customs  au¬ 
thorities,  issued  a  declaration 
encouraging  broader  use  of  EDI 
and  EDIFACT  standards. 

This  was  the  strongest  en¬ 
dorsement  ever  of  EDI  and  EDI- 


ahead,”  Ravinski  said. 

But  things  are  different  for 
some  users.  Dennis  Barile,  man¬ 
ager  of  telecommunications  at 
Detroit-based  Chrysler  Corp., 
said  that  signs  of  a  slowdown  in 
the  automotive  industry  have  put 
a  damper  on  new  hiring. 

“We’ve  basically  been  told 
that  we  can’t  replace  anyone  lost 
through  attrition,”  Barile  said, 
adding  that  two  employees  have 
departed  his  department  so  far 
this  year.  Barile  added,  however, 
that  no  major  projects  have  been 
scrapped  or  curtailed,  although 
such  cuts  may  be  called  for  from 
the  1990  budget,  which  is  slated 
to  be  done  by  the  end  of  August. 

Retail  industry 

In  the  retail  industry,  where 
sales  of  the  15  largest  retailers 
climbed  only  a  meek  4.7%  in 
June,  up  from  a  slow  month  in  the 
previous  year,  some  communica¬ 
tions  managers  are  bracing  for 
cutbacks.  Deborah  Phillipeck,  a 
director  of  telecommunications 
at  R.H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  said 
management  asked  her  to  cut  her 
department’s  $1  million  fall  bud¬ 
get  for  the  California  region  by 
$60,000. 

“Usually,  this  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  budgets  are  frozen,”  she 
said.  “Management  probably 
doesn’t  anticipate  increased  sales 
growth  for  the  coming  season.” 

Phillipeck  said  management 
gives  her  a  semiannual  budget 
that  is  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
company’s  gross  sales  receipts. 
As  a  result,  Phillipeck’s  budget 
fluctuates  depending  on  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  at  Macy’s  stores  na¬ 
tionwide. 

Among  some  financial  ser¬ 
vices  companies,  cutbacks  have 
been  steep.  The  Chicago  Board 
Options  Exchange  is  requesting 
that  its  telecommunications  de¬ 
partment  not  make  any  large  cap¬ 
ital  expenditures  for  the  coming 
year  and  has  essentially  frozen 
the  department’s  budget,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Chuck  Garrison,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  telecommunications  at 
the  exchange. 

“We  are  looking  at  a  very  con¬ 
servative  budget.  The  exchange 
isn’t  backing  down  from  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  implement  leading- 
edge  technology,  but  it’s  review¬ 
ing  every  budget  request  with 
intense  scrutiny,”  he  said.  □ 


FACT  by  this  influential  interna¬ 
tional  organization,  according  to 
James  Shaever,  an  assistant  com¬ 
missioner  at  the  U.S.  agency. 

To  date,  according  to  Snell, 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  has 
managed  to  replace  76%  of  the 
paper  import  declarations  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  shippers  with  EDI. 
Nearly  all  of  the  agency’s  EDI 
transmissions  are  currently  per¬ 
formed  via  a  proprietary  protocol 
the  agency  established  in  1983- 

Eventually,  Snell  said,  the 
agency  wants  to  replace  this  pro¬ 
tocol  with  EDIFACT  to  handle  all 
of  the  import  and  export  filings 
made  with  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment.  □ 


Letters 

continued  from  page  31 

ular  —  are  going  to  provide  more 
and  better  access  to  alarms  and 
“trouble  indicators.”  Once  again, 
it  is  being  suggested  that  voice 
managers  continue  to  react  to 
problems,  except  in  this  case,  re¬ 
lying  on  the  supplier’s  system  to 
let  them  know  where  there  is  cir¬ 
cuit  trouble.  This  sounds  like  the 
old  “fox  watching  the  henhouse” 
syndrome. 

Network  World  readers 
should  know  by  now  that  many 


Feds  blend  EDI, 
EFT  to  pay  bills 

continued  from  page  1 
of  companies  and  about  20  banks 
use  CTX. 

The  Defense  Department  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  govern¬ 
ment  agency  to  support  CTX. 

CTX  is  not  the  first  standard 
addressing  the  need  to  include 
billing  information  —  what  is 
known  as  remittance  data  —  with 
electronic  payments,  but  it  is  the 
most  flexible,  according  to  Lt. 
Col.  Jeffrey  Noble. 

Noble  is  chief  of  accounting 
and  finance  for  the  Defense  Con¬ 
tractor  Administration  Services 
Region  (DCASR)  here,  the  first  of 
nine  DCASRs  expected  to  use 
CTX.  Collectively,  the  nine 
DCASRs  pay  more  than  $50  bil¬ 
lion  in  annual  bills. 

DCASRs,  which  are  part  of  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency,  admin¬ 
ister  payments  for  supplies  and 
services  rendered  under  defense 
contracts,  Noble  said.  They  use 
checks  to  pay  some  61,000  in¬ 
voices  per  month. 

But  late  last  month  DCASR- 
Cleveland  took  steps  to  change 
that  when  it  began  paying  Gener¬ 
al  Electric  Aircraft  Engines  Co. 
using  CTX,  Noble  said.  Last  week, 
Noble  met  with  representatives 
from  the  eight  other  DCASRs  and 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency’s 
Finance  Center  to  start  them  on 
the  CTX  trail. 

Because  it  complies  with  the 
ANSI  XI 2  standard,  CTX  gives  us¬ 
ers  more  options  for  the  format 
of  the  data  sent  with  payments 
than  did  two  earlier  NACHA  stan¬ 
dards.  Those  standards  are  the 
Cash  Concentration  and  Dis¬ 
bursement  with  Special  Adden¬ 
dum  and  the  Corporate  Trade 
Payment,  neither  of  which  is 
widely  used  (“NACHA  report 
supports  merger  of  EFT  and 
EDI,”  NW,  April  17). 

For  each  supplier  it  pays  using 
CTX,  DCASR-Cleveland  will  save 
the  25  cents  it  pays  to  mail  a 
check,  plus  handling  charges,  No¬ 
ble  said.  “Checks  are  costly.  We 
never  really  did  a  computation  of 
it,  but  [the  savings]  would  be  fair¬ 
ly  significant,”  he  said. 

DCASR-Cleveland  pays  its  bills 
through  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
here.  Payments  made  using  CTX 
are  sent  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  on  a  2,400  bit/sec  dedicat¬ 
ed  line,  then  via  NACHA’s  elec¬ 
tronic  payment  net  to  Pittsburgh 


Customs  to  build  joint  EDI  net 


automated  net  testing  systems 
that  can  put  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  manager  in  control  of  cir¬ 
cuit  quality  are  on  the  market. 

Telecommunications  manag¬ 
ers  should  be  asking  the  question, 
“How  can  I  gain  control  of  the 
quality  of  my  circuits?”  They 
should  not  be  waiting  for  the  car¬ 
riers  to  provide  more  “after-the- 
fact”  notification. 

Michael  Bitterman 
Vice-president  of  sales 
and  marketing 
Network  Control  Corp. 

Danbury,  Conn. 


National  Bank,  which  represents 
GE  Aircraft,  a  unit  of  General 
Electric  Co. 

Although  GE  Aircraft  was  the 
first  to  accept  CTX  payments 
from  DCASR-Cleveland,  Noble 
said  talks  are  under  way  with  oth¬ 
er  Defense  Department  suppliers 
that  are  anxious  to  accept  elec¬ 
tronic  payments. 

Besides  saving  money  in  pro¬ 
cessing  checks  for  DCASR-Cleve¬ 
land,  CTX  compatibility  promises 
to  save  money  for  Pittsburgh  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  GE  Aircraft  by 
eliminating  the  manual  process 
of  reconciling  paper  checks  and 
invoices.  In  addition,  it  reduces 
errors  by  eliminating  redundant 
keypunching  and  speeds  pay¬ 
ments  by  taking  the  post  office 
out  of  the  payment  loop. 

Charles  Harp,  manager  of 
electronic  payment  systems  for 
GE’s  financial  services  operation, 
said  GE  saves  between  75  cents 
and  $1.50  through  reduced  bank 
charges  for  each  payment  it  re¬ 
ceives  electronically. 

In  addition,  the  company 
achieves  a  97%  accuracy  rating  in 
accounts  receivable  as  compared 
to  a  70%  rating  with  paper 
checks,  Harp  said.  With  paper 
documents,  clerks  have  to  com¬ 
pare  checks  to  invoices  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  customer  is  pay¬ 
ing,  whereas  payments  made 
with  CTX  let  GE’s  computers  han¬ 
dle  that  task. 

As  companies  that  deal  with 
the  Defense  Department  learn  of 
the  potential  savings,  they  will 
want  to  both  pay  and  receive  bills 
using  the  CTX  format,  said  Susan 
Rapp,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
EDI/electronic  funds  transfer 
consulting  at  Pittsburgh  National. 

“The  use  of  CTX  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  will  certain¬ 
ly  show  the  rest  of  corporate 
America  that  this  is  not  only  a  via¬ 
ble  payment  alternative,  but  that 
it  has  broad  usage,”  Rapp  said. 

GE,  for  one,  has  already  pro¬ 
vided  each  of  its  divisions  with 
the  software  required  to  support 
CTX,  and  the  entire  company  is 
now  capable  of  receiving  CTX- 
compatible  payments,  Harp  said. 
The  company  recently  received  a 
payment  from  its  second  custom¬ 
er  to  use  CTX,  the  First  Interstate 
Bank,  Ltd.  in  Los  Angeles,  he  said. 

As  more  companies  reach  sim¬ 
ilar  decisions  regarding  CTX, 
Harp  said,  banks  will  be  forced  to 
support  the  standard  or  risk  los¬ 
ing  business.  □ 
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Being  your  best  —  It  means  taking  pride  in  what  you  do.  Expanding  your  horizons.  And  making  the  right  decisions. 
NetWorld  89  Dallas  gives  you  all  the  resources  to  be  your  best,  because  only  NetWorld  brings  together  the  entire  con¬ 
nectivity  industry  — •  from  AT&T  to  IBM  to  Novell  to  Sun /Tops  to  Zenith.  And  this  year  we’ve  added  a  full  day  of  exclusive, 


intensive  NetWorld  Tutorials  and  expanded  the  Sem¬ 
inar  Series  to  over  100  sessions.  Beginning  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  11,  you’ll  hear  from  hundreds  of  indus¬ 
try  leaders  on  topics  covering  the  entire  connectivity 
spectrum.  And  then  from  Tuesday  to  Thursday,  con¬ 
sider  hundreds  of  products  and  services  on  the  sold- 


Please  send  me  the  NetWorld  89  Dallas  attendee  brochure,  including 
comprehensive  seminar  descriptions  and  a  registration  form. 

Name  /  Title _ 

Company/  Division  _ 

Company  Address _ 

City _ 


State . 


I 

j  Mail  to:  NetWorld  385  Sylvan  Ave. 


Zip. 


Phone 


Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  07632  (201)  569-8542  \ 

___ _ _ _ NW7179  ] 
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At  this  point,  it’s  hard  to  tell  which  end  of 
the  system  is  in  charge. 

Systems  managers  once  held  complete 
control  over  all  computers.  Now,  PCs  and  work¬ 
stations  are  everywhere,  with  their  users  howling 
for  mainframe  access. 

Since  MIS/DP  won’t  play  dead,  and  users 
hate  to  beg,  Network  Systems  introduces  a 
solution:  LAN  IT 

LAN  II  disciplines  the  chaos  of  PCs,  PS/2s, 
Macs,  workstations,  and  local  area  networks. 

It  works  with  familiar  protocols  and  media, 
like  Ethernet.  And  LAN  II  connects  micros  to 
other  systems  through  our  high  performance 
HYPERchannel-DX  network. 

In  short,  LAN  II  helps  MIS/DP  put  desktops 
on  a  leash,  while  users  get  mainframe  access. 

For  more  on  LAN  II  products,  consulting, 
and  worldwide  support,  call  1-800-338-0122. 
We’ll  help  keep  the  tail  from  wagging  the  rest 

of  your  system,  y  _T  ,  ,  „  A 

Y*y  Network  Systems. 


© 1989  Network  Systems  Corporation 
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Subsidiary 
builds  net  utility 

continued  from  page  1 
network,  dubbed  LindeNet,  by  in¬ 
stalling  local  networks  and  X.25 
gateways  at  plants  and  regional 
offices.  The  local  nets  will  re¬ 
place  a  myriad  of  devices,  includ¬ 
ing  data  switches,  packet  assem¬ 
blers/disassemblers  and  proto¬ 
col  converters. 

Industrial  Gases,  a  subsidiary 
of  Union  Carbide,  sells  gases  such 
as  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  argon 
produced  by  distilling  air  into  its 
components,  said  Robert  Rich¬ 
ards,  a  computer  communica¬ 
tions  consultant  for  the  compa¬ 
ny. 

Although  an  arm  of  Industrial 
Gases  sells  bottled  gas  on  a  retail 
basis,  70%  of  its  $2  billion  in  rev¬ 
enue  comes  from  its  bulk  gas 
business,  the  production  of  gas 
delivered  by  truck  and  pipeline. 
LindeNet  supports  the  bulk  gas 
business,  and  the  retail  side  is 
supported  by  autonomous  nets. 

LindeNet  is  anchored  by  an 
IBM  3090  Model  180E  main¬ 
frame,  located  here  at  the  corpo¬ 
rate  data  center,  that  supports 
engineering  and  financial  appli¬ 
cations. 

The  host  is  augmented  by 
IBM  System/38  minicomputers, 
which  run  accounting,  benefits 
and  credit  systems,  and  a  Hew- 

t  lett-Packard  Co.  HP  3000  mini¬ 
computer  that  supports  electron¬ 
ic  mail,  inventory  and  purchas¬ 
ing,  said  Bryce  Morgan,  manager 
of  communications  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  Danbury  site  also 
serves  as  the  net  management 
center  for  LindeNet. 

Three  other  national  sites  — 
engineering,  research  and  devel¬ 
opment,  and  a  specialty  gas  busi¬ 
ness  —  are  tied  to  the  main  cen¬ 
ter  here  (see  graphic,  this  page). 

Downstream  from  Danbury, 
LindeNet  supports  five  regional 
office  sites  that  have  HP  3000 
minicomputers  and  Data  General 
Corp.  MV  2000,  MV  2500  and  MV 
7800  minicomputers  to  handle 
distribution  and  truck  dispatch¬ 
ing  applications.  Regional  offices 
also  have  as  many  as  200  person¬ 
al  computers,  Morgan  said. 

The  regional  centers  collec¬ 
tively  manage  100  bulk  gas  pro¬ 
duction  plants,  which  are  typical¬ 
ly  outfitted  with  a  handful  of 
personal  computers  and  a  pro¬ 
cess  control  computer.  LindeNet 
supports  33  of  those  plants  today 
and  will  eventually  support  the 
rest,  except  for  unmanned  plants 
that  require  only  dial-up  access. 

Life  before  LindeNet 

|  Prior  to  development  of 

LindeNet,  the  company  operated 
parallel  networks  dedicated  to 
the  mainframe,  System/38,  HP 
3000  and  DG  MV  machines.  The 
company  also  had  a  dedicated  net 
to  support  office  automation  ap¬ 
plications  running  on  Wang  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.  minicomputers 
and  a  net  that  supported  a  remote 
job  entry  application  on  the 
mainframe. 

The  six  networks  necessitated 


telecommunications  lines  tra¬ 
versing  the  same  geographic  area 
and  required  a  plethora  of  ma¬ 
chine-dependent  terminals. 

“Some  people  had  multiple 
terminals  or  would  go  use  a 
shared  terminal,”  Morgan  said. 
“Other  people  couldn’t  access 
systems  they  needed.  They’d  call 
somebody  who  had  a  terminal.” 

To  remedy  these  problems, 
the  company  installed  a  packet- 


switched  backbone  two  years  ago 
that  was  based  on  PADs  and  pack¬ 
et  switches  from  EDA  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.  of  Toronto. 

“We  wanted  to  separate  the 
CPUs  from  the  network,”  said 
John  Barton,  manager  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Gases’  systems  group.  “To¬ 
day  you  can  unplug  all  the  hosts, 
and  the  net  still  runs.” 


Packet  switches  at  the  nation¬ 
al  sites  are  linked  in  a  linear  to¬ 
pology  to  the  corporate  data  cen¬ 
ter  here  by  piggybacking  on 
parent  Union  Carbide’s  T-l  net¬ 
work.  The  same  T- 1  net  also  sup¬ 
ports  56K  and  64K  bit/sec  links 
from  Danbury  to  the  regional 
sites. 

Leased  14. 4K  and  19-2K  bit/ 
sec  lines  link  the  regional  sites  to 
the  plants. 


Employees  now  have,  or  are  in 
the  process  of  getting,  microcom¬ 
puters  to  replace  their  terminals. 
The  microcomputers,  typically 
IBM  Personal  System/2  Model 
50s,  run  terminal-emulation  soft¬ 
ware  that  enables  them  to  access 
any  minicomputer. 

Depending  on  location,  the 
Personal  System/ 2s  are  attached 


to  PADs  or  packet  switches 
through  a  data  switch,  which 
saves  CPU  ports.  The  data  switch 
also  supports  a  protocol  convert¬ 
er  that  provides  mainframe  ac¬ 
cess. 

In  addition  to  providing  uni¬ 
versal  user  access,  LindeNet  elim¬ 
inated  some  hardware  costs.  For 
example,  LindeNet  saved  the 
company  $100,000  per  year  in 
canceled  leases  by  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  dump  several  IBM  5294 
cluster  controllers  and  5250  ter¬ 
minals  once  used  to  access  the 
System/38s.  The  personal  com¬ 
puters  now  emulate  5250s. 

Further  hardware  savings  are 
in  store.  Industrial  Gases  plans  to 
install  4M  bit/sec  token-ring  lo¬ 
cal  networks  outfitted  with  X.25 
gateways  at  its  national  and  re¬ 
gional  sites  as  well  as  some  plant 
sites,  Morgan  said. 

The  company  will  turn  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  bn  each  token 
ring  into  a  network  gateway  by 
outfitting  it  with  software  and 
hardware  from  Eicon  Technology 
Corp.  of  Montreal. 

As  implemented  on  LindeNet, 
the  Eicon  gateway  will  support  as 
many  as  254  sessions  and  emu¬ 
late  an  asynchronous  PAD,  a  Net¬ 
work  Basic  I/O  System  local  net¬ 
work  bridge,  an  IBM  3274  and  a 
5294  cluster  controller.  The 
gateway  will  also  support  DG  and 
HP  terminal  emulation. 

This  eliminates  the  need  for 
data  switches,  PADs  and  protocol 
converters,  Morgan  said,  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  more  reliable,  less  hard¬ 
ware-dependent  environment.  □ 


DEC  expands 
software  in  NAS 

continued  from  page  6 
Computing  Group,  a  Boston- 
based  consulting  firm,  positioned 
DEC’S  expanding  NAS  strategy 
against  IBM’s  Systems  Applica¬ 
tion  Architecture  (SAA). 

But  NAS  has  several  advan¬ 
tages  over  SAA,  Davis  said.  NAS 
supports  a  variety  of  desktop  sys¬ 
tems,  including  MS-DOS  personal 
computers  and  Macintoshes, 
while  IBM’s  SAA  OfficeVision 
only  supports  IBM  systems. 

“Another  advantage  is  the  full 
integration  of  Unix  in  DEC’S  strat¬ 
egy, ’’she  said. 

RISC  assessment 

DEC  also  unveiled  three  RISC- 
based  Ultrix  servers,  the  DECsys- 
tem  5400  Departmental  Server, 
the  DECsystem  5810  and  5820 
Data  Center  Servers. 

The  DECsystem  5400  has  64M 
bytes  of  random-access  memory 
and  supports  from  64  to  1 28  us¬ 
ers.  Pricing  starts  at  $49,900;  it 
will  ship  in  60  days. 

The  DECsystem  5810  and 
5820  servers  are  one-  and  two- 
processor  machines,  respective¬ 
ly.  Based  on  a  25-MHz  R300  chip, 
the  DECsystem  5810  and  5820 
each  support  as  many  as  300  us¬ 
ers  and  boast  between  19  and  36 
VAX  units  of  performance.  Pric¬ 
ing  for  the  DECsystem  5810 
ranges  from  $99,000  to 
$121,500;  the  DECsystem  5820 
costs  $174,000  to  $196,000. 
Both  will  ship  in  90  days.  □ 


LindeNet  hierarchy 


Corporate 


Union  Carbide  Industrial  Gases'  packet-switched  LindeNet  is  supported 
by  parent  Union  Carbide  Corp.'s  T-1  network  and  extended  to  some  45 
sites  over  dedicated  analog  and  digital  lines. 
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19l2  Kbps  modem 

increases 
your 

throughput 


Our  new 
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and  decreases 
your 

line  costs. 

The  new  M1928Li  Trellis-coded  modem  is  testimony 
to  Fujitsu's  continued  commitment  to  excellence  in  data 
communications. 

This  enhanced  19.2  Kbps  modem  reduces  modem 
throughput  delay,  resulting  in  even  greater  data  through¬ 
put  than  before.  And,  because  the  M1928U  modem  lets 
you  send  twice  the  data  of  a  9600  bps 
modem  on  a  single  line,  you  can  save  up  to 
$1500  per  month  for  each  leased  line  used 
for  coast-to-coast  communications. 

Like  our  other  modem  products,  the 
M1928U  is  backed  by  Fujitsu's  comprehen¬ 
sive  modem  insurance  policy  and  nationwide 
customer  service. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a  way  to  increase  your 
data  throughput  and  decrease  your  line  costs,  take  a 
look  at  the  M1928Li  by  Fujitsu. 

For  the  name  of  a  Fujitsu  distributor  near  you,  call 
Fujitsu  America,  Data  Communications  Division  at  800- 
422-4878;  in  California,  408-434-0460;  and  in  Canada, 


Installation 


Land  LN  series 


modems 


416-673-8666. 


"This  limited  offer  for  Free  Modem  Installation  is 
only  open  to  new  purchases  of  LN  and  L  modems 
from  an  authorized  Fujitsu  America  distributor  and 
is  subject  to  the  terms  of  our  Free  Modem  Instal¬ 
lation  Policy. 


FUJITSU 


